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VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. 


BY HAROLD HUGHES, ESQ., A.R.I.B.A. 


Tue situation of the Abbey, the plan of the church, and 
the relative positions of the few conventual buildings 
remaining, would, even were there no further evidence, 
be sufficient data to convince us that the Abbey of 
Valle Crucis belonged to the Cistercian order. 

Of the situation enough has been said in former 
accounts. It will now suffice to refer to the original 
instructions published at the General Chapter of 1134 
respecting the sites of Cistercian abbeys. They read as 
follows: ‘‘In civitatibus, in castellis, aut villis, nulla 
nostra construenda sunt coenobia sed in locis a conver- 
satione hominum semotis.”* The valley in which our 
Abbey is situated is fully in accordance with this rule. 

The church, in common with all. those of the Order, 
is built in the form of a cross, and consists of a short 
and aisleless presbytery, square transepts with eastern 
aisles (each aisle being divided into two chapels), and 
a nave five bays in length, with side-aisles. 

That the form of the cross was not simply adopted 
either to fulfil best the ritual requirements, or for 
esthetic purposes, but rather for symbolical reasons, 
may be gathered from the following rule relating to the 
planning of all Cistercian abbey churches, published 


1 Instituta Generalis Capituli, a.p. MCxxxiv, cap. i. This rule, in 
nearly identical words, is included in Statutes of 1256. 
5TH SER, VOL. XI, 13 
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at a General Chapter of the Order: “ Omnes eccle- 
siz ordinis nostri in honorem Beatz, Marie dedicate 
sunt, et fere in modum crucis constructz instar Eccle- 
siz Cisterciensis omnium matris.”! 

A central tower evidently covered the crossing at 
Valle Crucis. The rule forbidding stone towers for 
bells, or lofty wooden ones, was broken from the earliest 
period in England. It reads: “ Turres lapideze ad cam- 
panas non fiant, nec ligne altitudinis immoderate que - 
ordinis dedeceant simplicitatem.”” 

The total internal length of the church is 167 ft. 5 in.; 
the length across the transepts, from north to south, is 
98 ft. 4 in.; the breadth of the choir, 30 ft. 7 in. ; the 
breadth of the nave, 30 ft.7 in.; of the nave and aisles 
together, 67 ft. ; and the breadth of the transepts, 
30 ft. 

The high altar stands apart from the east wall. The 
altars in the chapels are attached to the east wall of 
the transepts. One altar remains at the east end of 
the nave, attached to the pulpitum, and probably there 
would have been a second. The pulpitum, separating 
the monks’ choir from that of the conversi,’ is placed 
against the western piers of the tower; but as it has 
been erected after the piers, originally the division may 
not have been in the same position. 

A screen-wall separates the choir from the north 
transept, and has signs of a doorway, afterwards built 
up; but this also belongs to a later period than the 
piers. The stone foundations of the monks’ stalls 
remain attached both to the pulpitum and this screen. 
_ The transept-chapels were separated from each other 

by screen-walls carried up to the level of the under- 
side of the arcade-capitals. A wall, with a doorway in 
its centre, was erected at a later period, separating the 
north aisle of the nave from the north transept. 

1 Ritulum Cisterciense, ex Libro vsuum definitionibus ordinis collec- 
tum. Paris, 1721. 2 Statutes, 1256. 

3 Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., however, considers the choir 


of the conv:7si probably to have generally been placed in the north 
transept. 
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The church had two entrances at the west end,—one 
into the nave, the other into the north aisle,—one in 
the north wall of the north transept ; one in the south 
wall of the south transept, opening into a long chamber, 
presumably the sacristy; and another in the same 
wall, at the level of the first floor of the conventual 
buildings, giving access directly into the church ; and 
one at the eastern end of the south aisle-wall, opening 
from the end of the east walk of the cloisters. Pro- 
bably there would have been an entrance for the con- 
verst in the western end of the south aisle wall; but 
the masonry at this end is of later, if not modern date. 

Although there are no instructions given for the 
general disposition of the conventual buildings, we find 
them in almost all cases, excepting when the nature of 
the site compelled them to be placed on the north side 
of the church, situated on the south, and. the various 
rooms are almost identically placed with reference to 
each other. They are here, as usual, situated on the 
south side of the church, the cloister-court being imme- 
diately south of the nave. 

Excavations carried on this year have brought to 
light the foundations of the inner walls of the build- 
ings enclosing the court on the south and west sides, 
and of the outer walls of the cloister-walks on the 
south and west, with portions of those on the north 
and east sides, enclosing the cloister-garth. The widths 
of the cloister-walks have thus been ascertained : east 
walk about 12 ft., north walk a few inches wider, west 
and south walks about 9 ft. 

The cloister-court is not a perfect rectangle. The 
west side is about 4 ft. 6 in. longer than the east, and 
the south side is, therefore, not quite parallel with the 
north. The cloister-court measures, from east to west, 
about 79 ft. ; and from north to south, 78 ft. 3 in. at 
the east end, 82 ft. 9 in. at the west. Two portions, 
one about 24 ft., the other about 2 ft. in length, of the 
west outer wall of the building, situated west of the 
cloister-court, have been discovered within the last few 
132 
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weeks; and this building has been proved to be about 
18 ft. 6 in. wide internally, and to extend 3 ft. 5 in. 
westward of the present west end of the church.’ 

All the conventual buildings remaining above the 
level of the foundations are situated on the east side 
of the cloister-court. The sacristy is immediately 
south of the south transept, and has an entrance door- 
way into it, opening out of the east walk of the cloisters. 
Adjoining it, and at one time communicating directly 
with it, is the chapter-house. Southward, again, a 
passage or slype connects the cloister-court with a 
cemetery eastward of the buildings. On the opposite 
side of the slype to the chapter-house is a small room 
with no direct entrance from the cloister-court. There 
is an upper storey over the whole of these buildings, | 
now only approached by means of a small staircase in 
the wall to the right of the entrance to the chapter-house. 
One room, running north and south, extends over the 
slype and the western portions of the sacristy and 
chapter-house, and generally goes by the name of the 
“ Monks’ Dormitory”, and probably this name expresses 
its original purpose. Its north end wall is the south wall 
of the south transept, and has in it the doorway, before 
referred to, always found in Cistercian buildings, from 
whence a flight of steps, of which, in this case, nothing 
remains, descended to the floor of the south transept. 
Communicating with this room, and over the eastern 
portion of the sacristy, is another room, possibly the 
muniment-room, and over it an attic of the Elizabethan 
period. Parallel with the “dormitory”, over the 
eastern bay of the chapter-house, is a narrow room, 
which Mr. Loftus Brock, in his paper in the British 
Archeological Journal, vol. xxxiv, considers probably 
to have been the muniment-room ; but it is evidently - 
a very late addition, in all likelihood added at the same 
time as the Elizabethan attic. At the south end of 


1 Since going to print, further excavations have been carried on 
in this neighbourhood, revealing further foundations. See plan. 
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and their walls, to the level of the springing of the 
arches of these windows; as much as remains of the 
north transept and its eastern chapels, with the 
exception of the screen walls, the chapels eastward of 
south transept,.and the south transept itself to the 
level of the crown of the arches forming its eastern 
arcade, to the same level in the south wall, including 
the doorway between it and the “ dormitory”, and the 
southern portion of its west wall below the cill of the 
window ; the north-east, south-east, and the greater 
portion of the north-west piers supporting the central 
tower ; the piers to the nave arcade and the sacristy. 

The architecture of the conventual buildings will be 
treated after that of the church, but it may be stated 
here, in passing, that some of the foundations lately 
brought to light bear indications of having existed in 
the thirteenth century. 

The windows of the earliest period at the east end of 
the presbytery are three nobly proportioned lancets with 
obtusely pointed heads. The internal string-course 
below the cills of these windows is, in section, a bold roll 
slightly undercut, and is placed five feet only above the 
level of the nave floor. The low level of the cills of east- 
ern windows in Cistercian churches should be noticed, as 
it, in all probability, is due to the fact that, carved figures 
being forbidden, no space was required for an elaborate 
treatment of the wall space below. The central lancet 
is the widest of the three, being 4 ft. 34 in. in the 
clear, the side lights being 3 ft. 54 in. It differs also 
in detail, the internal jamb-moulding consisting of 
shaft-like mouldings, supporting carved capitals with 
simple foliage and square-sectioned abaci, from which 
the arch, of a rectangular section, with square label- 
moulding, the lower edge of which is chamfered, springs. 
The external jambs consist of two orders of rolls and hol- 
lows, with an outer half-roll projecting beyond the ori- 
ginal face of the wall, and serving as a label in the arch, 
which is of the same section as the jamb, but separated 
from it by a capital of similar design to the internal 
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ones. The side lancets have a roll with a fillet and 
hollows running round their internal jambs and arches, 
und on the exterior have a similar moulding, of one 
order, to the central window ; but the mouldings are 
continuous, and not interrupted by capitals. The 
external jamb-mouldings return, forming outer cills, 
and this feature Mr. Stephen Williams points out as 
being a distinctly Welsh characteristic. 

The windows in the north and south walls of the 
presbytery are similar to the side windows in the east 
end. 

The transept chapels have, in their east walls, each 
a single lancet, but, curiously, those of the northern 
chapels differ from the southern ones by having their 
lights about 1 ft. 6 in. greater in height, being slightly 
wider, and being moulded similarly to the side windows 
at the east end of the presbytery, whereas the southern 
ones are unmoulded. A _ string-course, similar in 
character to the internal string under the presbytery 
windows, but rather flatter, runs beneath the cills of 
these windows on the external face of the walls. 

The presbytery extends one bay eastward of the east 
wall of the transept chapels. At its north-east and 
south-east angles are rectangular pilasters with a 
section of three equal squares on plan. 

Opposite the ends of the east walls of the chapels 
are pilasters, each formed of groups of three circular 
broad filleted attached shafts, the central shaft being 
set at right angles to the north and south walls, the 
side ones being set diagonally. The eastern angular 
pilasters have two bases each, as shown on the 
illustration of the east end; the lower one, 8 in. in 
height, having a simple chamfer, the upper one 
projecting over this chamfer, with its faces, being in the 
same planes as those of the lower one. Now the 
bottom of the lower base is about level with the nave 
and transept floors, and is 10 in. below the underside 
of the base of the next pilaster on the south side of the 
presbytery. This would suggest either there having 
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been former pilasters resting on the lower bases, and 
that they belonged to an earlier date than the rest of 
the church ; or that the building was commenced here 
with the intention of keeping the main floor of the build- 
ing lower, but that this intention was not carried out,and 
the level of the floor was altered almost immediately ; 
or that the mason made a mistake in setting the base 
(similar mistakes frequently occur in modern work), and 
that it was found easier to work a new one than to 
reset it ; and one of the last two theories would appear 
probably to be the correct one. 

There are three types of bases, differing only in 
minor details, employed in the work which I believe 
to belong to the earliest period. The first consists 
of a bold roll with a vertical surface beneath, and is 
brought out by a square set-off, a chamfer, or hol- 
low chamfer, or a second roll to the same face as the 
upper roll or beyond it; the second consists of the 
same upper roll with a bold hollow splay immediately 
beneath it, and the third is formed of two rolls, 
separated by a bold hollow, with a chamfer or hollow 
chamfer below the lower roll. The bases of the central 
pilasters of the presbytery differ on the north and south 
sides. That to the north pilaster belongs to the third 
type, and is 3 in. below the corresponding base on the 
south side, which belongs to the first type. The other 
bases of the first type are: those to the pilasters at the 
north-east and south-east angles of the presbytery, to 
the turret doorway and entrance doorway in the north 
transept.. To the second type belong the bases of the 
north-east and south-east tower piers, and the older 
portion of the north-west one, of the transept arcade 
piers, of the groining shafts in the chapels, and the nave 
bases. The pilasters in the presbytery terminate with 
carved capitals at the same level as the tower piers. 
The abaci are of simple and rude detail for this date of 
work, and are more characteristic of an earlier style. 
The carving of the capitals of the central pilasters 
consists of foliage of a much finer character. than that 
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of the others. That of the capitals of the eastern 
pilasters and tower piers resembles, in a measure, the 
lutos-leaf. It slightly differs in each capital, and is 
to a very large scale. A carved corbel at the same 
level, and forming part of the same stone as the capital 
of the south-eastern tower pier on its eastern side, 
corresponds in position to the eastern pilasters of the 
presbytery, and was evidently intended to support the 
corresponding groining rib. That the pilasters were 
intended for groining shafts seems evident. Above 
each capital and corbel, for a height of about 1 ft. 6 in.,isa 
sinking about 4 in. deep in the wall, and originally the 
springing stones of the groining ribs may have been set 
into them. Whether the presbytery ever had a 
groined ceiling at this level, or if the walls were 
heightened before actually carrying it out, is uncertain. 
However, if the shafts did support groining, both the 
groining and the walling above this level must have 
been taken down and rebuilt, as there are no signs of 
any groining or ribs above this level. 

The responds supporting the eastern tower arch, on 
the north and south sides of the choir respectively, are 
directly opposite the main eastern walls of the transepts. 
They project very slightly, only 5 in. from the walls, 
and consist of a series of segments and rectangles set 
diagonally with filleted shafts at the angles. These 
mouldings are carried up 13 ft. above the base, when a 
very bold and extra inner order is added, being 
supported on an effectively carved corbel. A rather 
clumsy band, at the same level, runs round the other 
members, the detail of their moulding being slightly 
altered above. 

The eastern responds of the north and south tower 
arches, the western respond of the north tower arch, 
the south respond of the arcade in the north transept, 
and the north respond of the south transept arcade, are 
all of one detail, consisting of two orders, the inner a 
half circle, of 1 ft. 11 in. diameter, with a broad 9-in. 
fillet, the outer a bold rofl and fillet. The central piers 
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and outer responds of the transept arcades have a 
heavier and more solid appearance, but the curved 
members and broad fillets are of the same character as 
the northern and eastern tower piers and the responds 
in the presbytery. The height from the top of the 
base to the underside of the capital is only 6 ft. 44 in., 
and thus the appearance is very massive. The capitals 
are the rudest in the Abbey, being entirely devoid of 
carving or ornament, having a very slight projection, 
the vertical section at some parts having a convex and 
at others a concave outline. The abacus is a mere 
square block of stone. It abuts against the mouldings 
of the tower respond in a most clumsy manner, and it 
is difficult to believe that it belongs to the exact same 
date. The arch consists of two rectangular orders, 
evidently designed more with reference to the orders of 
the inner responds than of the piers or outer responds. 

Portions of the walls separating the chapels from each 
other remain. ‘They appear to have terminated at the 
level of the underside of the arcade capitals. Accord- 
ing to an account in a former number of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, of excavations carried on, mention is made 
of a skeleton being discovered beneath the foundations 
of the wall dividing the south transept chapels, which 
fact is rather suggestive of this wall having been built 
at a later period than the chapels. A large portion of 
the groining remains over the south transept chapels. 
It is simple quadripartite groining, with chamfered 
diagonal, cross, and wall ribs. The angle groining- 
shatts against the east wall are of a very peculiar 
section. Their capitals in section resemble those of the 
piers, but their abaci are less rude, and are a nearer 
approach to those of the tower piers. 

A screen wall has been built against the west respond 
to the north tower arch, but the full section can be 
seen above. A screen wall separating the north aisle 
from the north transept has been erected against 
the responds which would have supported the arch 
above. ‘The outer order of the south respond is visible 
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above, and is of the same section as the outer orders of 
the responds supporting the tower arch. The inner 
order is covered up with débris. What is visible of 
the north respond is similar to the piers of the transept 
arcades, and has, directly opposite the central pier of 
the arcade, a shaft of the same peculiar section as the 
groining shafts of the chapels. Its full section cannot 
be obtained, owing to that portion above the screen 
wall being covered with débris. The eastern respond 
of the nave arcade, attached to the north-west tower 
pier, is evidently of the same date. The same shafts 
with broad fillets, and large semi-circular inner orders 
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with broader fillets, are to be found. Only about 8 to 
10 ft., in height, of this pier remains. 

The nave consists of five bays. The lower portions 
of the four piers of the southern arcade, and of the 
three western ones of the north arcade, are in situ. 
They are all of the same section as the eastern respond. 
The base is double, the upper a roll and hollow chamfer 
similar to the eastern respond, but whereas the same 
detail repeats in the lower portion of the respond base, 
a chamfer takes its place in those of the piers. The 
former base is similar to those of the transept arcades. 

Each of the nave piers has a large central order, of a 
semi-circular section of 1 ft. 4 in. diameter with 6 in. 
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broad fillet, projecting from the pier about 10 in. into 
the aisle. From their size and form, it would seem 
that they were not simply intended to support groining 
ribs, but also external buttresses to the nave walls. 
There are a great number of portions of capitals carved 
with foliage of a similar character to those, resembling 
the lotos-leaf, before referred to, which fit the various 
orders of. the nave piers, lying about, and it may, 
therefore, be inferred that they are portions of the early 
nave-pier capitals. 

In the north wall of the north transept is the com- 
mencement of a turret staircase, built in the buttress 
behind the north respond of the transept arcades, and 
would evidently be of the same date. The lower stones 
of the jambs of its doorway remain, and have bases of 
similar character to the eastern presbytery bases. The 
jamb-mouldings are of a peculiar section, only to be 
found in one other position in the church, namely, in 
the jambs of the doorway from the ‘‘ dormitory” into 
the south transept, in which position it is exactly 
similar. 

The north entrance doorway into the north transept 
has jamb-mouldings similar in character to the internal 
jamb- mouldings of the central east window. A 
peculiarity about it is, that the mouldings of the east 
jamb rest on a base, while those to the west jamb 
terminate with carved stops. Only afew feet in height 
of the jambs remain, but those are not perfect, and it 
has rather the appearance of having been reset in, parts 
and. perhaps altered, probably when the excavations 
were being carried on in 1851. 

The turret buttress has a simple broad weathered 
plinth on its exterior. Excavations recently carried 
on have brought to light the lower portion of the 
north-west angle buttress of the north transept. This 
buttress has a similar plinth to the turret buttress. 
There is also one stone of a similar plinth remaining in 
situ to the eastern buttress, opposite the divisional wall 
between the north chapels. 
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The doorway between the south transept and the 
sacristy has a perfectly plain pointed arch, without 
jamb- or arch-mouldings. 

The doorway in the same wall of the south transept, 
giving communication between the upper floor of the 
conventual buildings and the church, is lofty and im- 
posing, and consist sof two orders ; those of the jamb, 
as before mentioned, being of the same section as the 
jambs of the north turret, the arch having voussoirs 
of a rectangular section. ‘lhe jambs terminate on the 
steps without bases ; the capitals have simple carving ; 
the abaci are unmoulded, and consist of two fillets, the 
lower one slightly set back behind the upper. 

In the south wall of the presbytery is an aumbrey 
with semicircular head; the string-moulding running 
round the eastern bay, at the level of the cills of the 
windows, being carried round it as a label. It encloses 
two smaller semicircular recesses. 

In the second bay of the north wall of the preshy- 
tery are the remains of a small arcaded recess of six 
pointed arches, with short circular shafts 43 in. in dia- 
meter, 14 in. from centre to centre, and 1 ft. 2 in. in 
height. The bases consist of two rolls with a hollow 
between. ‘The capitals are convex, and are for the 
most part carved, each one differing in design. The 
arches are moulded. Probably this recess is a tomb ; 
and if so, that of the founder; but I should not like to 
speak too confidently on this point. 

One of the altars, that in the north end chapel of 
the south transept, has the bases of arcading still in 
situ. The shafts at the front and sides of the altar 
were in groups of three; those at the angles, of five. 
The other altars may also have had areading. On the 
south side of this altar are the bases of two shafts 
which probably supported a piscina. 

In the south wall of the southern chapel is a double 
piscina with trefviled head. 

In the south wall of the south chapel of the north 
transept is an early carved piscina partially built into 
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the wall, and projecting as a bracket. It has evidently 
been a detached pillar-piscina. In the same wall is 
also a very simply but effectively carved bracket- 
piscina, and also a small arched locker. 

The sacristy has a barrel-vault. At its east end the 
inner jambs of a lancet-window remain. Unfortunately, 
new wrought stone external jambs and” arch have 
recently been inserted. The western entrance-doorway 
from the cloisters has a semicircular head of peculiar 
section, with an outer order of rectangular stones. The 
capitals are carved, each with a band of simple foliage. 
The base is curious, being double ; the lower base being 
flush with the upper, and having a straight splay, over 
which the upper base projects. In this respect it 
reserables the bases to the easternmost pilaster of the 
presbytery ; and it would appear that the level of the 
starting of the jambs is not the same as intended when 
the lower base was set. 

I should be inclined to assign the south wall of the 
south aisle to about the same period as that just 
described. ‘The doorway is near its eastern end, being 
at the north end of the east cloister-walk, and differs 
from the other entrances into the church. On the 
exterior it consists of three orders; on the interior, of 
one. ‘The section of each order, and of the jamb- and 
arch-mouldings, is identical, being a series of half- 
circles with shafts at the angles, having a fillet in each 
case. The base has two rolls separated | by a hollow. 
The capitals are carved, and are of a very simple form. 
The internal jamb- and ‘arch-mouldings are continuous, 
without capitals. 

There are several corbels in this wall, and one or two 
of those on the cloister side are roughly carved, 

Up to the level mentioned when beginning to treat 
of this earliest division of work, the rough walling con- 
sists of irregularly-shaped large stones mixed with 
small ones. Above this level, flat stones of a more 
slaty nature are employed. 

There are indications of fire on many portions of the 
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building, and I am inclined to believe that the building 
suffered from great fires on at least two occasions. The 
first fire would appear to have taken place before the 
erection of any part of the existing building, excepting 
those already described. It seems to have burnt most 
fiercely near the floor-level. It has left its marks on 
the reddened stones for about a height of 12 ft. up the 
north-east pilaster of the presbytery, and on the lower 
portion of the north presbytery window. Up the north 
central pilaster the signs of fire terminate suddenly 
about 7 ft. above the base; and it would seem that 
above this level it was rebuilt. The fact that the 
masonry of the second bay of the north wall of the 
presbytery consists of the flat stones would tend to 
support this view. 

The east end of the presbytery shows slight signs 
of fire; and on the south side it has affected the 
aumbrey, about 12 ft. up the central pilaster, and just 
up to the carved corbel of the respond of the eastern 
tower-arch, which has just been caught by the tire; 
and about 5 ft. higher, to the eastern respond of the 
south tower-arch. 

The whole of the arcade, including the arches, in 
the east wall of the south transept, have been caught ; 
und in the south wall, the locker and the north jamb 
of the doorway leading to the sacristy. The doorway 
from the “dormitory” has been much affected. The 
north transept also shows signs of fire, and the earlier 
portion of the north-west tower-pier bears its marks, 
‘but the north respond of the western tower-arch is 
free. 

I believe the east end of the presbytery, above the 
level of the three lower lancets, to have been erected 
after this first fire. The detail of the string-course, 
below the two upper lancets, is an advance on the roll 
moulding of the lower string. The internal jambs of 
these windows are splayed without mouldings, but 
their arches are moulded at the angles, though they are 
not quite so freely worked as the mouldings of the 
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lower windows. A rude capital separates the jamb 
from the arch-moulding. The upper lancets are very 
much more acutely pointed than the lower ones. One 
lancet is complete, and the greater portion of the 
jambs of the other still exist. Above them there is 
one jamb stone in situ of a central lancet. In Buck’s 
view of the Abbey, taken in 1742, both lancets are 
shown complete, and the jambs of the small upper 
central lancet. One stone of the wall rib, showing the 
curve of the ceiling, remains. 

Opening out of the roof space, over the vaulting of 
the south transept chapels, is a staircase in the south 
wall of the presbytery. In Mr. Loftus Brock’s paper 
on “Valle Crucis Abbey”, published in the Britesh 
Archeological Journal, vol. xxxiv, he points out “a 
sloping line of stone, visible inside and outside the 
wall, just east of the tower, which seems to be indicative 
that the west end of the chancel was once covered by a 
hipped roof”. I think, however, he has mistaken the 
ends of the lintel-stones supporting the walling above 
this staircase for the hip, as there are no signs of any 
other sloping line of stones in this direction ; and, more- 
over, a hip would not require the stones to slope in any 
way. 
‘The staircase has one small loophole looking into the 
presbytery, and Mr. Loftus Brock seems to be of the 
opinion that the object of the passage and staircase was 
for the sacristan “‘to watch the perpetual lamp of the 
sanctuary at night” through the little slit window. 
This may possibly have been the object of the slit ; 
but I feel sure that Mr. Loftus Brock, upon further 
examination of the passage, would agree with me, that 
this was not the main purpose of the staircase, which 
continues for a distance of about 21 ft. from the tower- 
pier, and this is about 14 ft. beyond the centre of the 
small slit window, and at this point the last step is 
only about 7 ft. below the level of the top of the wall. 
At a level 2 ft. higher it has been covered over with 
rough stones. Evidently the upper 5 ft. of the wall, 
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though still early work, is later than the staircase, which 
ceased to be employed for its original purpose when the 
existing upper portion of the walling was rebuilt. 
There are signs of an opening, probably that of an 
external window to the staircase, but the wrought 
stonework has been removed and the opening filled in. 

The wall containing this staircase has all the appear- 
ance of having been built together with the upper half 
of the east wall containing the two lancets. The 
purpose of the staircase, in all probability, was to give 
access, through the roof over the presbytery, to the 
tower from the upper floor of the conventual buildings 
without the necessity of descending into and crossing 
the church to the staircase in the north transept. ‘To 

gain access to the roof above the level of the ceiling 
indicated by the remaining portion of the wall rib, the 
side walls would require to be considerably higher than 
they are at present. After drawing the staircase out 
on paper, and continuing it beyond the point at which 
it now terminates, I have come to the conclusion that 
either there must have been angle turrets at the east 
end of the church, or the whole east gable must have 
been more lofty ; and the former seems most probable. 
When the portion of the wall containing the upper 
part of the staircase was taken down, a piece of wood 
was placed through two putlock holes across the stair- 
case, a short distance beyond the loophole looking into 
the presbytery, and then rough stones thrown in from 
above to fill it up, and afterwards built over. 

The external corbel-table to the presbytery is bold 
and effective, and, though evidently belonging to the 
third period of building from the foundation of the 
wall, would still seem, from its appearance, to belong 
to a date not very far on in the thirteenth century. 
The corbels may possibly belong to an earlier corbel- 
table, and have beén reset in a lower position. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE USE OF CHURCH BELLS. 
BY THE REV. ELIAS OWEN, F.S.A. 


THERE were three kinds of bells in use in the services 
of the church : two were hand-bells, and the third was 
suspended either in the church-turret or belfry. These 
had their distinctive functions. The first that shall be 
referred to is the sacring bell. 

The Sacring Bell.—This was a small bell used at the 
celebration of Mass, and’ when the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered to the sick at their homes. When the Host 
was exalted this bell was rung, and possibly it was 
tinkled as the procession proceeded to the abode of the 
sick to administer the last Sacrament. Thus Cardinal 
Pole in 1557, in Articles sets forth, in his ordinary 
visitation within his diocese of Canterbury, inquiries of 
the clergy “whether the Sacrament be carried devoutly 
to them that fall sick, with light, and with a little 
sacring bell.” (Concilia, vol. iv, p. 170.) 

This bell is not at present used in our parish churches, 
but several of them have been preserved, and have 
reached our days. At Llanrhyddlad Church, Anglesey, 
_there is one. It is of small dimensions, being only 
4 in. high, and 24 in. by 2 in. at the bottom, and it is 
of cast bronze. 

The Corpse-Bell.—This was a small hand-bell. It 
was formerly the custom (which I believe was continued 
into the present century) for the parish clerk to pre- 
cede funerals, walking a short distance in advance of 
the procession, tolling as he went along a small hand- 
bell. Many allusions are made in terriers to this kind 
of bell: thus, among the articles mentioned in the 
parish terrier of Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd is “a little bell 
to be rung before the corps’. This entry is of import- 
ance as it shows that in 1729 it was customary to ring 
or toll a hand-bell before funerals. There is a small 
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hand-bell still in existence in Llanfair parish, bearing 
the date 1723, and this probably is the bell referred to 
in the terrier of 1729. 

In other terriers I find this bell called a “ bier-bell”. 
This is the case in the terrier of Llangynhafal, Dyffryn 
Clwydd ; oracorps-bell, which is the name given to the 
bell in many places. Thus in Rhyddlan terrier (1791) 
mention is made of two small bells,—‘‘ one small bell, 
and another small corps-bell.” This entry shows that 
up to the end of the last century there was more than 
one small bell in churches, and that one, at least, had 
a special function attached to it. In other places this 
bell is described as ‘‘ a hand-bell for funerals”. 

The custom of ringing a hand-bell before funerals is 
ancient.!. Archbishop Grindal, in 1571, in his injunc- 
tions to the clergy, says, “at funerals no ringing any 
hand-bells”. 

Notwithstanding episcopal injunctions, the ringing 
of hand-bells at funerals was continued even to our own 
thresholds. At Aberystwith it is still the custom for 
the parish clerk to go through the streets tolling a 
small hand-bell on the day of the funeral; and in Car- 
narvon it was lately the custom to ring a small hand- 
bell through all the streets, to give notice of an ap- 
proaching funeral. But the custom has ceased in our 
rural parishes. 

It will be noticed that the corps-bell was designated 
the ‘ bev-bell” because it was used at funerals in which 
biers were used for bearing the dead to the grave. ‘The 
biers formerly used in Wales were hovse-ers, or elor- 
fierch; and the roads were formerly so bad that the 
biers used in our days could not then have been em- 
ployed. ‘lhe horse-bier, as its name implies, was car- 
ried by horses, and it consisted of two long arms or 
shafts into which the horses were placed, with trans- 
verse pieces of wood in the centre, on which the coffin 
was placed. Many references are made in parish docu- 
ments to these horse-bier's. Thus it is stated in Llan- 


1 A representation of this custom occurs on the Baycux Tapestry 
14.3 
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fair Dyfiryn Clwyd terrier, dated 1729, that the parish 
possessed ‘‘ one horse-bier and one horse-cloth”; and in 
the churchwardens’ accounts for 1728 is this entry, 
“To the clerk for cleansing, rubbing, and oyling the 
horse-bier for this year, 10s.” 

In the churchwardens’ accounts for the year 1749, in 
the parish of Gwyddelwern, I find the following con- 
secutive entries : 

“To David Roberts for following the horse-bier to £ 
carry the body of Jane Edmond : 

Expenses attend the burial . 

To my horse there 


To the saddler for mending things belonging to the 
horse-bier, and attendance x : 


When the roads were so badly kept, and so narrow, 
that vehicles such as sleds, which up to the present cen- 
tury were in common use in the mountainous parts of 
Wales, could not pass each other, the tolling of a bell 


to indicate the approach of a funeral became a necessity, 
for everything was obliged, by custom, to give place to 
a funeral. 

There are many of these small hand-bells still in 
existence. Several of them were until lately used in 
calling the children to school. I fear that unless these 
survivors of former days are preserved in the church 
chests, they will soon disappear. 

Bells used in Perambulations.—When formerly the 
parish boundaries were perambulated in Rogation 
days, a bell was rung by the clerk in the procession. 
Archbishop Grindal, in his injunctions in 1571, states 
“neither banners nor hand-bells were to be carried in 
these perambulations”. I do not know when this cus- 
tom ceased, but up to quite modern times parish 
boundaries were beaten, and most likely the hand- 
bell was in requisition to the end. 

Hand-Bell used in Proclamations.—It was at one 
time the custom, before printing notices became com- 
mon, for the parish clerk to announce from the steps of 
the churchyard cross, or latterly in the churchyard, 
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every event of importance that concerned the parish- 
ioners, and this proclamation was announced by the 
ringing of a hand-bell, immediately after the morning 
service. This custom reached the days of the living. I 
find that the amount paid to the clerk for this work 
was specified in the terriers. 

Thus, in Cwm terrier, Flintshire, dated 24th June, 
1774, it is stated that the parish clerk was to receive : 
‘for every proclamation in the churchyard two pence.” 
The amount varied, for, in Llandrinio parish was paid : 
“for every proclamation made in the churchyard four 
pence.” The bell on these occasions was used much 
like the town-crier’s bell in our days. 

The parish hand-beil was also in requisition at 
tithe auctions. 

Swearing on portable Bells.—In former ages it was 
customary to take oaths on portable bells. Giraldus 
Cambrensis alludes to this custom. His words are: 
“IT must not omit that the portable bells . . . were 
held in great reverence by the people and clergy, both 
in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; insomuch that they 
had greater regard for oaths sworn on these than on 
the gospels. For by some occult virtue, with which 
they were in a manner divinely imbued . . . those 
who forfeited such oaths have often been severely 
punished, and the chastisement inflicted on transgres- 
sors has been severe.” (Bohn’s Edition, p. 146.) 

Bells in Belfries.—All the offices of church bells 
seem to be included in a couple of lines quoted by 
Bourne, p. 14, from Spelman, who derived them 
from a source that I am not acquainted with. These 
lines are :— 

‘“‘Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 
Defunctus ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro.” 


(I praise the true God, call the people, convene the clergy, 
Mourn the dead, dispel pestilence, and grace festivals.) 


These words call for no special remarks, but “pesten 
fugo” imply that the sound of the bell was supposed 
to be endowed with peculiar power. 
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In Dyer’s English Folk-lore, p. 264, it is stated 
that “Wynkyn de Worde tells us that bells are rung 
during thunderstorms, to the end that fiends and 
wicked spirits should be abashed and flee, and cease 
the moving of the tempest.” 

From Bourne's Antiquities of the Common People, 
ed. 1725, p. 17, it would appear that devils were much 
afraid of bells, and fled away at the sound of them ; 
and according to Croker, the opinion was entertained 
in Ireland and elsewhere, that the dwarfs or fairies 
were driven away from places by the ringing of the 
bells of churches. Croker remarks, in his Fairy Legends 
of Ireland, vol. ii, p. 106, that the Troldes leave the 
country on the ringing of bells and remain away. Such 
beings were associated in the popular mind with Satan. 
Yroker writes (vol. i, p. 46): ‘The notion of fairies, 
dwarfs, brownies, etc., being excluded from salvation, 
and of their having formed part of the crew that fell 
with Satan, seems to be pretty general all over Europe.” 
And thus they one and all were afraid of holy bells 
sanctified to the worship of God. This notion will 
uccount for many superstitions which cluster around 
bells. I lately heard of a pool, or well, not far from 
Penrhos Chureb, in which a wicked spirit was laid by 
the priest, through the instrumentality of a bell, which 
he rang, before which the Evil One retreated, and pre- 
cipitated himself into the well, to escape from its 
horrible sound, and there he remains to this day. 

The Passing Bell.—Formerly, in all parts of Wales, 
the passing bell was tolled for the dying, just as the 
spirit left the body. This is a very ancient custom, 
and is mentioned by the Venerable Bede :— 


** When the bell begins to toll, 
Lord have mercy on the soul.” 


In our days, in country places, the bell is tolled, not 
as formerly, when the person was dying, but on the 
evening before the funeral. It has, consequently, lost 
its significance. 
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In Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. iv, p. 249, is an injunction 
under the date 1564: “that when any Christian 
bodye is in passing, that the bell be tolled . . . and 
after the time of his passing to ring no more but one 
shorte peale, and one before the buriall, and another 
shorte peale after the buriall.” 

Ringing or tolling the bell before the burial is still 
common, and “a shorte peale after the burial” is still 
to be heard in many Welsh parishes, as, for instance, 
Llanyblodwel, Llanasa, and Caerwys. 

The sexton, when tolling the passing bell, observes 
certain rules by which information is imparted to the 
parishioners respecting the deceased. Thus, in Northop 
parish, nine tolls repeated on each of the three bells 
denote a man’s death; eight ditto, a woman’s ; seven 
ditto, a boy’s ; six ditto, a girl’s. 

In Efenechtyd, where there was only one bell, nine 
tolls thrice repeated, with a pause after each set, indi- 
cated a man’s death; eight ditto, a woman’s; seven 
ditto, a bachelor’s ; six ditto, a spinster’s ; five ditto, a 
boy’s; four ditto, a girl’s. 

In some parishes the bell was tolled the above num- 
ber of times without the threefold repetition. This 
custom is becoming obsolete. Immediately after the 
ringing of the bells or bell to denote the sex of the 
deceased, the age of the departed was tolled, and thus 
the parishioners knew whose passing bell was rung. 

The Broth-Bell.—In many churches a bell is tolled 
after the congregation leaves the church of a Sunday 
morning. This is the case in Llanyblodwel. On inquiry 
as to the meaning of this custom I failed to get a satis- 
factory answer; but a lady laughingly said it was to 
give notice to thieves to make themselves scarce before 
the family returned from church, for they would inter- 
rupt the robbers at their labours. 

In some parishes in Wales this bell was called Y 
gloch botes, or the broth-bell. In Bettws Gwerfil Goch, 
near Corwen, this bell was discontinued in the days of 
the living. The Rev. Robert Edwards, the Rector of 
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the parish, informs me that the object was to let those 
know who had to remain at home to get dinner ready, of 
which the first course was potes, or a piggin of porridge. 

I find from English Folk-lore, p. 265, that: ‘In 
some country villages, it is customary to ring the 
church bell while the congregation are leaving the 
church. The reason assigned for doing so, is to inform 
the parishioners who have been unable to attend in 
the morning that divine service will be celebrated in 
the afternoon.. . . It is sometimes called the 
‘Pudding-Bell’, and, according to some, is rung in 
order to warn the cooks that dinner-time is near at 
hand.” 

It is said that the parish clerk was specially paid by 
the farmers for ringing this bell. The remuneration 
was a dole of meal paid to him by the farmers, in pro- 
portion to the size of their takings, the smallest farmer 
paying one bason-full of oatmeal, and the rest a greater 
quantity. 

I find in Bettws Gwerfil Goch terrier, dated 1856, 
which is a transcript of that of 1774, that: “ the 
clerk is entitled to Bell-sheaf, or Blawd-y-gloch.” 

But after all there may be some doubt as to this 
dole being paid for this special service. 

Joy-Bell.—On every occasion of local or national 
rejeicings the church bell was rung. Weddings, re- 
turning home of families, coming of age of the squire’s 
son and heir, and on such like occurrences, the solitary 
church bell was not silent ; and where there was a peal 
they were boisterously loud in their expression of joy. 

Bells were proverbially thirsty things, and unless 
their tongues were moistened with good old English 
ale rather often, their tongues would not wag. Entries 
are often found in parish records of ale supplied to the 
ringers. Thus, in the churchwardens’ accounts in 
Chirk parish, for the year 1688, I find the following 
entry: ‘“Payd for Ale to ye ringers when the 
byshopps were gott frome out of the tower 00 02 00.” 

Fre-Bell.—The church bells were always rung when 
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a fire took place ; the clanging of the bells on such occa- 
sions announced to the people that a fire was raging, 
and they immediately went to the scene of the confla- 
gration to endeavour to extinguish it. 

The Excommunicating Bell_—When a person was 
excommunicated, the church bell was solemnly tolled, 
and the practice is still continued in Catholic coun- 
tries. Excommunication almost reached our days in 
Wales. Thus, I find in an old parish book in Llan- 
fair D. Clwyd this entry: ‘‘ Henry Richard, for pro- 
phaning the Lord’s Day, and John David and Alice 
vth. Thomas for clandestine marriage, were all three 
pronounced excommunicated, July 1694.” And inside 
the cover of the old Parish Register of Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, is the following entry : “ Memorand. 
August y° 11th, 1771, the following persons were de- 
nounced excommunicated : Mary Jones, Mary Davies, 
Edward Lloyd, Mary Ingram, and Mary Evans, all 
for fornication and bastardy.” 

Pancake-Bell.—This bell was rung on Shrove Tues- 
day, and the custom has reached our days. A few 
years ago I examined Worthenbury school, on Shrove 
Tuesday, sometimes called Pancake-Day, and at eleven 
o'clock the church bell was tolled. On inquiry whe- 
ther there was a service in church, the curate answered 
in the negative, and the children told me that the bell 
was rung to let their mothers know that it was time 
to put the pancakes on the fire. 

This, originally, was a bell for calling the people to 
church to confession, immediately before Lent, as im- 
plied by the word Shrove Tuesday. 

In many churches a bell is rung at eight o'clock in 
the morning, and at other hours when there are no 
religious services, showing that at one time oe 
services were held at those hours. 

Ave-Bell.—This bell was rung previously to the ser- 
vices on Sundays and Saints’ days. In some parishes 
it was a custom to toll a bell, for a short time, half 
un hour before the hour of public prayer, and in many 
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parishes the clerk tolled the bell for a quarter of an 
hour previously to the hour of prayer, so as to give 
everyone ample time to be in church before the service 
commenced. 

Induction Bell.—This is rung by the clergyman on 
taking possession of a new living, and it is said that 
the number of tinkles indicates the number of years 
of his incumbency. It consequently becomes a matter 
of vital importance to the incoming clergyman to 
arrange beforehand how many times he is to toll this 
bell. Should the living be not an eligible one, a few 
tinkles would be sufficient; but it should be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that when tolling that bell, 
he is, it may be, tolling his own knell, and not the 
number of years that he is to wait for his promotion. 

The Clerk's Wage for Tolling the Bell.—It was 
chiefly for the bell-ringing that the parish clerk was 
paid. This wage or dole was called 

Ysgub-y-gloch, or bell sheaf ; 
Yd-y-gloch, or bell corn ; 
Blawd-y-gloch, or bell meal. 

In the various parish terriers the clerk’s wage is 

generally mentioned, and his dole is called by either 
of the above names. 
_ I will give afew quotations on this point. In Gwaun- 
ysgor terrier, dated 10th Aug. 1816, is the following 
entry: “The clerk’s wages is a customary allowance 
of one Threave of corn, half wheat and half barley, out 
of the Tythe which he may chuse in any part of the 
parish, and in the harvest collects the voluntary con- 
tribution of sheaves of corn from the parishioners.” 

Again, in Cwm terrier it is stated that: “there is 
also due to the parish clerk a stated rate of corn, viz., 
wheat or barley yearly, from every occupier of lands 
in the said parish, proportionably to what every inha- 
bitant occupies.” 

Mr. John Morris, the aged parish clerk of Derwen, 
told me that he was in the habit of accompanying his 
father when the Yd-y-gloch was collected. In those 
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days carts were unknown, and the dole was collected 
and placed on a sledge. Often and again his father 
received a sledge-load of corn from a single farmer, 
and everyone gave liberally and freely. The custom 
ceased shortly after the passing of the Commutation 
Act, and the clerk henceforth in many parishes was 
remunerated out of the tithe. 

With one remark, I bring this paper to aclose. It 
would seem that the words clock and bell are in ordi- 
nary language, in Welsh, synonymous. This implies 
that in former years people took their time from the 
ringing, at stated hours, of the church bell, and not 
from dials or clocks, which in our days are so numerous, 
but which formerly were very scarce, even for years 
after their invention. Thus, every time we say “Faint 
o'r gloch,” What’s the time? we are in mind carried 
back to years gone by, and a custom which language 
enshrines. 








A CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE PRAMONSTRATENSIAN 
ABBEY OF TALLEY. 
BY EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 107.) 


The Rent of Assise in the Grange of Llanycroys. 


5s. 4d. Thomas David Price, gentleman, holdeth by the rod, at 
the Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one 
tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir blarn 
[blaen] y Nant, of the yearly rent of five shillings 
and four pence, payable at the Feasts of the Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel, by even portions yearly ; 
paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as 
aforesaid. 

Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the cus- 
tom of the Manor, one tenement with the appurte- 
nances, called Tir Ilwyn Ivan Moel, of the yearly rent 
of 5s., payable at the Feast of the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot, letherwitt,and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

David Thomas John holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir Maen y corne, of the 
yearly rent of five shillings, payable at the Feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel by even por- 
tions yearly ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 

Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the cus- 
tom of the Manor, one tenement with the appurte- 
nances, called Tir tall yr Escier, of the yearly rent of 
five shillings, payable at the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel by even portions yearly ; 
paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as 
aforesaid. 

6s, 8d. Thomas Griffith Thomas holdeth by the rod, at the 
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Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir Esceir y 
Krwys, of the yearly rent of six shillings and eight 
pence, payable at the Feast of the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel by even portions yearly; paying heriot, 
letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

. 4d, Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the 
custom of the Manor, one tenement with appurte- 
nances, called Tir y wern vawr, of the yearly rent of 
four shillings and four pence, payable at the Feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the 
Feast of St. Michael the Archangel by even portions 
yearly ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alien- 
ation, as aforesaid. _ 

David Lewis Thomas holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir y Wern S(V)endigeid, 
of the yearly rent of five shillings, payable at the 
Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel by 
even portions yearly ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and 
fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

4s. 54d. Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the 
custom of the Manor, one tenement with the appur- 
tenances, called Tir Esceir, alias harloyne, of the 
yearly rent of four shillings and five pence halfpemny, 
payable at the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

3 4d. Dyddgy Thomas, widow, holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir y weyne, of 
the yearly rent of three shillings and four pence, 
payable at the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

[5s.] Rees Thomas Bevan gwillim holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir Esceir maen 
y corn, of the yearly rent of five shillings, payable at 
the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel by 
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even portions yearly; paying heriot, letherwitt, and 
fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

[4s.] David Jenkin holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after 
the custom of the Manor, one tenement with the 
appurtenances, called Tir yr havod bwll, of the yearly 
rent of four shillings, payable at the Feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the 
Feast of St. Michael the Archangel by even portions 
yearly ; paying [as before], and three bushels of oats 
yearly. 

[+4s. 4dd.] Gwenllian David beynon, widow, holdeth by the rod, 
at the Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one 
tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir kae .... 
of the yearly rent of four shillings and four pence, 
payable at the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

[3s.] David Prichard holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir porth y rhyd, of the 
yearly rent of three shillings, payable at the Feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel by even por- 
tions yearly; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 

6s. 8d. John Thomas Morgan holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir Rhose y bedw, of 
the yearly rent of six shillings and eight pence, pay- 
able at the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel by even portions yearly ; paying heriot, lether- 
witt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

18s. 4d. James Johns, gentleman, holdeth by lease one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called (? Llwyn) y 
Courte, and one water corn-mill, with the appurte- 
nances, called Melin at the yearly rent of 
eighteen shillings and four pence, paying at the 
[Feasts of St. John and St.] James the Apostles and 
St. Michael the Archangel by [even portions yearly, 
paying... bushels of] oats ; paying heriot, letherwitt... 

[10s. John Griffith] holdeth by lease one tenement with the . 

appurtenances, called at the yearly rent of ten 
shillings, payable at the Feasts aforesaid. - 
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Ditto, holdeth by lease one tenement with the appurte- 
nances, called Tir aber nawmor, of the yearly rent of 
nine shillings, payable at the Feasts aforesaid. 

. 4d. Ditto, holdeth in like manner certain parcels of land 
[called] by the names of Gwascaedy Abett, of the 
yearly rent of four shillings and four [pence]. 

. 8d. Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the 
custom of the Manor, one tenement called Tir y graig 
Lwyd, of the yearly rent of twenty pence, payable 
at the Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly ; pay- 
ing heriot and fine of alienation as afvuresaid. 

Jenkin Thomas John holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 
called Tir koed Llaune, of the yearly rent of six shil- 
lings and seven pence, payable at the Feasts afore- 
said by even portions yearly ; paying heriot and fine 
for alienation, as aforesaid. 

Jevan William John holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 
called Tir y gelli felin, of the yearly rent of four 
shillings and six pence, payable at the Feasts afore- 
said by even portions yearly ; paying heriot and fine 
for alienation, as aforesaid. 

Jenkin Griffith holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement called 
Tir Ievan David duy, of the yearly rent of four shil- 
lings and six pence, payable at the Feasts aforesaid 
by even portions yearly, paying heriot and fine for 
alienation as aforesaid. 

Thomas Chappell holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement called 
Tir Ieuan blaine, of the yearly rent of four shillings, 
payable at the Feasts aforesaid’ by even portions 
yearly ; paying heriot and tine for alienation, as afore- 
said. 

. 10d. Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the 
custom of the Manor, one tenement called Tir y ddol, 
of the yearly rent of seven shillings and tenpence, pay- 
able at the Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly; 
paying heriot, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

10d. Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the cus- 
tom of the Manor, one parcel of lands called Tir gardd 
y coed, of the yearly rent of ten pence, payable at 
the Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly ; paying 
heriot and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 
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1s. 6d. Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the 
custom of the Manor, one parcel of lands called y 
llaine rhwng y klawdd ar dwr (the which two par- 
cels of lands are pertinent to the two tenements of 
the said Thomas Chappell herein above mentioned), 
of the yearly rent of eighteen pence, payable at the 
Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot and fines for alienation, as aforesaid. 

3s. 4d. Jenkin Griffith holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir y bigail, of the yearly 
rent of three shillings and four pence, payable at the 
Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the cus- 
tom of the Manor, one tenement with the appurte- 
nances, called Tir Whitbrn (?), of the yearly rent 
of two shillings, payable at the Feasts aforesaid by 
even portions yearly ; paying heriot and fine for alien- 
ation as aforesaid. 

Ievan Thomas John holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir y pant glas, of the 
yearly rent of nine shillings, payable at the Feasts 
aforesaid by even portions yearly; paying heriot and 
fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

Harry Price, gentleman, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, one tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir 
blodoyen, of the yearly rent of nine shillings, payable 
at the Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly, pay- 
ing heriot and fine for alienation as aforesaid. 

8s. 6d. Katherin John, widow, holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir moel dafad 
duy, of the yearly rent of eight shillings and six 
pence, payable at the Feasts aforesaid by even por- 
tions yearly ; paying heriot and fine for alienation, as 
aforesaid. 

s. 10d. David John David holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir y berllan, of the 
yearly rent of seven shillings and ten pence, payable 
at the Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly ; pay- 
ing heriot, and fine for alienation as aforesaid. 

3s. 9d. Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the 
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custom of the Manor, one tenement with the appur- 
tenances, called Tir penn y lann, of the yearly rent 
of three shillings and nine pence, payable at the 
Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

8s. 4d. Lewis Thomas John holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir Llewelin dduy, of 
the yearly rent of eight shillings and four pence, pay- 
able at the Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly ; 
paying heriot and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

Ievan David Lloyd holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir y kaye gwnion, of the 
yearly rent of nine shillings, payable at the Feasts 
aforesaid by even portions yearly ; paying heriot and 
fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

Lewis John holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the 
custom of the Manor, one tenement with the appur- 
tenances, called Tir penn y lann ycha, of the yearly 
rent of nine shillings, payable at the Feasts aforesaid 
by even portions yearly; paying heriot and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 

Ditto, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after the cus- 
tom of the Manor, one tenement with the appurte- 
nances, called Tir pen y lann yssa, of the yearly rent 
of nine shillings, payable at the Feasts aforesaid by 
even portions yearly; paying heriot and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 

. 2d. David ap Jevan holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with the 
appurtenances, called Tir Fos wenn, of the yearly rent 
of fourteen pence, payable at the Feasts aforesaid by 
even portions yearly; paying heriot and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 

. 8d. Morgan John Thomas Lloyd holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir glann y 
rhyd, of the yearly rent of six shillings and eight 
pence, payable at the Feasts aforesaid by even por- 
tions yearly ; paying heriot, and fine for alienation, 
as aforesaid. 


“Item they say that the tenants of the said grange of 
Goyddgryg do owe such suit and service to the said mill as [? of] 
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the said grange of Goyddgryg, called Melin wyddgryg, as there- 
upon the tenants thereof hath been accustomed time out of mind. 


“The custom of Comortha The said Jury do present that 
issuing out from the said the sum of six pounds and ten 
grange of Gwyddgryg. shillings is provenient out of cer- 
tain custom there called Comor- 

tha, payable to His Majesty by the tenants of the said grange 
every third year. 










“The custom or duty of Item the said Jury do present 
certain yearly sheep and and say that there be due certain 
lambs, and yearly carriots, sheep and lambs, and certain car- 
due upon the said grange. riots of certain customs there, 
called dafad dafita and yd carr, 
payable yearly by the tenants of the said [grange] of Goyddgryg 
to one John Griffith or his assigns, who hath the same by 
[lease], as yet unexpired this twenty-one years and upwards, 
and that the said John Griffith payeth yearly to the King for 
the same twenty-three shillings and eight pence, or thereabouts, 
and that the number and quantity of the said sheep, lambs, and 
carioats, shall appear by the said lease. 
“Memorandum that the said last recited rent is paid unto 
His Majesty’s Receiver of this county of Carmarthen by itself. 
“John Lloyd, esquire, holdeth in fee farm one water corn- 
mill, with the appurtenances, called Melin wyddgryg, of the 
yearly rent of sixteen shillings and ten pence, payable as afore- 
said, in like manner, to our knowledge. 
“Memorandum that this rent aforesaid is payable unto His 
Majesty’s Receiver for ...... mill by itself, and is no part of the 
beadle’s charge for this lordship. 
























“The presentment and answer of the aforesaid Inquest to 
Paierr Articles in this behalf ministered, that be not 
answered ...... by them already. 





“To the sixth Article they say that there is a certain fine 
dic shillings for admittance mentioned in the said Article. 
“To the seventh Article they say that the custom that is to 
be performed ...... part of the Lord of this Lordship towards 
and unto his tenants the ..... that the said tenants may have 
their rights of their said Lord, meaning ...... lands and tene- 
ments with their appurtenances. That is to say, that ...... 
have, hold, and enjoy their same lands of their Lord by virtue 
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after the custom of the Manor, by the rents and services 
thereof due and of right accustomed. 

“To the eighth Article they say that the custom that is to be 
performed on the part of the said tenants, to the benefit and 
service due to His Majesty, Lord of the ...... that the said 
tenants do and pay His Majesty their Lord due upon them 
for their time being, by virtue of their office to keep 
all the Rolls, escripts, and muniments concerning the same. 

“To the sixteenth Articleethey say that they know there are 
no lands concealed nor rents detained from His Majesty, 
whereof His Majesty hath right unto. 

“To the seventeenth Article 


“The meres and circuit Item they say that the Common 
of the Commonsappurtenant called Mynydd Kefen Rhos, alias 
within the grange of called Mynydd R...... lying within 
Keven blaidd. the said Grange of Keven Blaidd, 
is a common appurten[ant] 
belonging to the lands and tenements, and to the inhabitants 
named, and that the circuit thereof is as followeth: 
first it be[gins at a] place called Penn y Rheol goy, and from 
thence adjoining to the [lands of] David ap Ruddy unto the 
lands of Morgan David Morgan, and so adjoyn{[ing] his lands 
until a place called Llidiad Rhiw yr geingen, and [from] thence 
adjoining still to the late lands of John Griffith John, unto the 
[lands] of Thomas John Llewlin Jenkin, and so adjoining the 
same still to the [lands] of Charles David Morgan, called Tir 
yr havod wenn, and thence adjoining [unto] a part of the moun- 
tain belonging to the Lordship of Maynordilo, and so to a place 
called Y rhyd galed, and from thence unto Pwll y gwydde, and 
[from] thence unto Carn arad, and from Carn arad unto the 
beacon of Talley, and from thence unto the end of a ditch which 
is between the lands of Sir Henry Johnes, Knight, and the 
lands of Nicholas Williams, gentleman, and from thence along 
that ditch being and adjoining to the lands of the said Sir Henry 
Johnes unto a place called Cwm yr efail, and so adjoining still 
the lands of the said Sir Henry Johnes, unto a place called 
Penn y clawdd ynfyd, and from thence to Penn y Rheol goy 
aforesaid. 


“The meres and circuit Item they say that the common 

of the Common appurte- lying within the said grange of 

nant to the Grange of | Gw[astade] is a common appurte- 

rwastade. nant, properly belonging and ap- 

pertaining to the lands and tene- 

ments situate and lying within Gwstade aforesaid, and to the 
153 
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inhabitants of the said lands and tenements, and co say that the 
circuit thereof is as followeth: first it beginneth. at a place 
called Llidiad y Fordd las, and from thence unto a place called 
Y Garn Vach, and from Garn Vach unto a place called Blaen 
diwles, and from thence following the said brook of Diwles still 
unto a tenement called Tir Cwm Ivor, and from thence unto 
the common ditch, and so following the said ditch still unto 
Llidiad y Fordd las aforesaid. 


“Anothercommon there. Item they say that there is an- 

other piece of common there appur- 

tenant, lying within the said grange of Gwastade, at the side of 

a hill called Yr Allt dduy, properly belonging and appertaining 

likewise unto the lands and tenements and inhabitants of Gws- 
tade aforesaid. . 


“The meres and circuit Item they say that the common 
ofa Common appurtenant lying within the said Grange of Tra- 
within the grange of _—_ ethnelgan, at a place called Kefin y 
Traeth nelgan. garth ar war Cappel Teillo, is a com- 

mon appurtenant, properly belong- 

ing and appertaining unto those ten tenements situate and 
lying at a place there called Traeth Nelgan, between a river 
called Cothie and a river called Runnell, and unto the inhabit- 
ants of the said ten tenements, and they say that the circuit 
thereof is as followeth : first it beginneth at a great stone there 
called Maen y bedol, and from Maen y bedol, adjoining still to 
the lands of Water Johns, gentleman, unto the lands of Jevan 
William, and so adjoining to the lands of the said Jevan Wil- 
liam unto the lands of William Thomas William, and so adjoin- 
ing unto the same until the land of Rees William Thomas ap 
Howell, and so adjoining his lands unto the lands of the said 
Water Johnes, and so adjoining his said lands unto Maen y 
bedol aforesaid. 













“The circuit of the said Item they say that there is an- 
common. other small common appurtenant, 

lying within the said grange of 

Traeth Nelgan, at a place called Y Cwm bleog, properly belong- 
ing and appertaining unto the lands, tenements, and inhabitants 
thereof, and they say that the circuit thereof they know not, 
because the common there belongeth to other Lordships ad- 
joining. 












“The meres and circuit Item they say that the common 
of the common appurte- lying within the Grange of Goeth- 
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nant within the said _— gryg aforesaid is a common appur- 
grange of Goethgryg. tenant, properly belonging and ap- 
pertaining unto the lands and tene- 
ments of the said grange of Goethgryg and to the inhabitants 
thereof. They say that the bounds and circuit thereof are as 
followeth : first they begin at a place there called Blaen blodoyen, 
and from thence unto a place called Rhyd Vedw, and from 
Rhyd Vedw unto a river called Marles, and from Marles unto 
a ditch called Yr hen glawdd, and from thence unto a river 
called Pib, and from Pib unto a place called Pant y Sais, and 
from thence unto a brook called Croes (? Cors) vechan, and 
along the same until the end thereof, and from thence unto a 
brook called Croes Vaur, and from Croes Vaur straight unto a 
place called Blaen gwen, and from thence unto the common 
ditch, and along the said ditch unto Blaen blodoyen aforesaid. 
“Memorandum that they say that Griffith Lloyd of the forest 
of Clyn cothi, esquire, doth challenge the most part of the said 
common to be his proper right, and doth oftentimes impound 
such cattle as come thereupon. 


“The boundsand circuit § Item they say that the common 
of the common appurte- lying within the said grange of 
nant within the said Llanycroys is and was, time out of 
grange of Llanycroys. mind, a common appurtenant, pro- 
perly belonging and appertaining 
unto the lands and tenements of the said grange of Llanycroys, 
and unto the inhabitants of the said lands and tenements, and 
they say that [the] meres and circuit thereof are as followeth: 
first they begin in and at the ditch of the said common, upon a 
place called Y Lan Las, and from thence [unto] a great stone 
there called Hir vaen gwyddog gudam, and from the said stone 
unto another stone called Yr byr vaen yr esceir bervedd, and 
from thence unto a place called Yr ourfa domlyd, and from 
Ourva domled unto a place called Nant coraderwen, near Pren- 
vol gwallwen, and from thence unto a place called Rhiw Rhis- 
cen, and from thence unto the said ditch in a place there called 
Y truffwrch, over a brook called Nant yr erw, and from thence 
along the ditch still unto Lan Las aforesaid. 


“Ttem they say that they know no incroachment made upon 
any of the aforesaid commons, save only what they have before 
expressed. 

“Forasmuch as David Thomas hath taken pains in drawin 
up of this Survey for His Majesty’s service, we do think fit to 
award and order that the said David Thomas shall receive at 
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the next Court Leet, or before, from every of His Majesty’s 
tenants, the sum of eight pence, and from every undertenants 
four pence; and if in case any of the said tenants do refuse to 
obey [the above] order, we then refer him to be amerced by 
Richard Muckleston, gentleman, ste[ward] of this Lordship, at 
the next Court Leet to be holden for the same. 

“The names of the Jury :— 


Jobn Morgan Harry William Rees ) 





David John David Lewis Thomas John 

David Thomas Jenkin Griffith 

Rees Thomas Evan David Lloyd 

Thomas Rees John Thomas Morgan + Jurors.” 
Thomas Griffith Thomas Rees Thomas Morgan 

Thomas Griffith Rees William Thomas Powell 

William Thomas P’ddy John Thomas Morris 

Morgan John Thomas Lloyd 7 


“Borough English”, or the right of the youngest, is 
still the rule of succession to property in parts of the 
manor of Talley. It has, no doubt, continued unbroken 
from the days of Rhys ab Gruffudd; and its survival 
through the great economic changes of the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is a mark of the conservative 
tendencies of the Preemonstratensian Canons and of 
their successors, the officers of the Crown lands. 

It will be observed that in the period lying between 
the dates of the two documents several members of the 
manor had been granted away. Notably the Mon- 
mouthshire property in the neighbourhood of Aberga- 
venny, which, from its isolation and distance, must 
always have been a source of trouble to administer, was 
disposed of (at least in part), in the 37th Henry VIII, 
to a James Gunter. Instructions were issued in that 
year for the sale to him of the grange of Rhiw Goch, 
otherwise ‘Tyre y Menith (Tir y Mynydd), in Gwent 
Ucha, in the parish of Llanwenarth; and also the 
grange of Coll Grange in Gwent, in the parish of Llan- 
deilo (Pertholey = Porth Halawg’). ‘Two farms in the 


1 This was also called Llan Fawr (see the grant to the see of 
St. Teilo in the Book of Llan Dav, ed. Evans, p. 122). The Monas- 
tery of Margam also possessed a grange in this parish. 
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parish of Abergavenny, called Grofeld Vaugh (Vach) 
and Groffeld Vaure,' were purchased some time during 
the reign of Henry VIII by Hugh Losse and ‘lhomas 
Butcher, who, no doubt, bought to sell again to a higher 
bidder, as was the case with most of the monastic pro- 
perties that fell into the hands of the hangers-on of 
the Court. 

In a.D. 1557 the lands comprised within the grange 
of Pencothy, and detailed in the Ministers’ Account 
(vide p. 44) at rents amounting to 30s. per annum, and 
the land held by Jenkin ddu at 4s. 4d. per ann., in the 
grange of Kefn llech (vide p. 40), together with other 
lands of the value of £9: 4: 14, in the King’s hands 
by the death of the Lady Katherine, Countess of Bridge- 
water,” were sold to a John ap Harry. The report’ 
of Robert Moulton, the deputy auditor, states that 
“the premisses lieth not nere any the King’s and 
Quene’s majesty’s manors, castels, honors, or houses 
wherunto their majestys have their usuall accesse. 
What parks, woods, or mynes ben upon the premisses 
I knowe not. The premisses in Pencothye ben all yt 
ther majestys have withen hands of ye said possessions 
of Talley within the same towne{ship| The premisses 
in Keventhlethe ben parcell of ye rents of assise in ye 
same towne|ship |, and answered as a quillet, according 
to ye recepte in ye proven accompt of ye said monas- 
tery. The premisses in Kilsayne | parcel of the posses- 
sions of the late Countess of Bridgewater], etc. ...... 
There be no rents, fees, n’ other charges goyng out of 
the premisses, nor other things mete to be considered, 
for the sale thereof, that th’auditors have intelligence 
of.” 


1 The “ Croys Felde” of the Ministers’ Account (vide p. 44). 

2 This lady was the wife of the unfortunate Sir Rhys ab Gruffydd 
(see Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. ix, p. 93 et seq.), having, after his 
execution, married Henry Earl of Bridgewater. Her possessions in 
dower were reserved to her during her life by a special provision 
inserted in her husband’s Bill of Attainder (2b., p. 206). 

3 Harl., 606, “ com’ Karm’den.” 
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The following instruction for the surrender was 
issued upon the above report : 


“Secundo die Junii The clere yearly value of the pre- 
1557, rated for John misses, £11: 18:54, which rated at 
ap Harry. thirty years’ purchase amounteth to 
£727: 13: 9,2 the money to be paid in 

hand before the xvi of June next. 

“The king and quenes majestys to dischardge y® purchaser 
of all things and incumbrances made or done by their majestys, 
except leses. 

“The purchaser to discharge y® king and quenes majestys of 
all fees and reprises goyng out of the premisses. 

“The tenure in socage. 

“The purchaser to have th’issues from the fest of th’ann[un- 
ciation] of Our Lady last past. 

“The purchaser to be bound for the woods. The lede, belles, 
and advowsons to be excepted.”8 


In the second year of Queen Elizabeth (a.p. 1559- 
60), the grange of Dolhole, which had been leased 
to the tenants conjointly by Abbot David in the 
year 1468, for the period of ninety-nine years (vide 
p. 45), and would accordingly fall into the hands of 
the Crown in 1562, was granted to Griffith Rice.* 

The site of the Monastery and several of the granges 
had been granted to Richard Dauncey, directly after 
the dissolution of the Abbey, by a lease which is set 
forth at length in the Ministers’ first account (vide 
p-. 36), for the period of twenty-one years from. A.D. 
1537. Upon the expiry of this lease, the site of the 
Abbey buildings, valued at £1: 6:8 per ann., and the 
granges of Kerrig Kennen and Ynysdeilo, valued at 
£1 and £1:13:4 respectively (the former rents), were 
sold to a Richard Revet, in a.p. 1568, fora sum amount- 
ing to thirty years’ purchase upon the rental value. 


1 Should be £10 : 18: 5}. 2 Error for £827 : 18 : 9. 
3 ‘The last condition must relate to the Countess of Bridgewater's 
possessions. 


* He was the son of Sir Rhys ab Gruffydd and Lady Katherine 
Howard, afterwards Countess of Bridgewater. His father’s attain- 
der was reversed, 1 Edward VI, and he reinstated in possession of 
the estate of Newton, otherwise Diuevwr. 
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The deputy auditor observes that the lands remain- 
ing to the Crown after this sale produced £159 : 16:8 
per ann., though it is now impossible to discover how 
the amount is arrived at. 

We obtain an interesting glimpse of affairs within 
the manor of Talley in the fragmentary records of an 
action at law heard in the year 1618, which have been 
preserved amongst the Exchequer Depositions now at 
the Public Record Office. It was a suit touching the 
grange of Brechva Gothy, then parcel of the lordship 
of Talley. 

The plaintiffs were William Whitmore and Edmund 
Sawyer, and the defendants were Griffith Lloyd, Jen- 
kin David Thomas, John ap Jevan, and John David 
Jevan. The Commission was issued 23 June, 16 Jac. I 
(1618), and the interrogatories administered and de- 
positions taken at Carmarthen on the 23rd of the 
following month. 

The only papers that have been preserved are the 
interrogatories administered on behalf of the defendant, 
and the depositions of his witnesses. It would appear 
that he desired to establish the customary descent, by 
“ Borough English”, to the younger son of the deceased 
tenant. In the absence of the plaintiffs’ interrogatories 
and depositions it is difficult to comprehend the plain- 
tiffs’ case. 

From the nature of the questions put to the wit- 
nesses on behalf of the defendant, Griffith Lloid, we 
gather that he owned several messuages and lands 
lying within the grange of Bechvagothie, which had 
been, time out of mind, part of the lordship or manor 
of Talley. Defendant’s grandfather, Griffith Lloid, Esq., 
deceased, was in his lifetime lawfully seized, according 
to the custom of the said lordship or manor of Talley, 
“of and in all or any the said several messuages, tene- 
ments, and lands now, and tyme out of mynd ...... 
sivanns part and parcell of the customarie and copyhold 
lands and tenements of the said lordship or manor, and 
of the nature of Borough English, descendible to the 
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youngest son or youngest heir male, according to the 
custom of the said manor, and limittable ; and time out 
of mind used to be demysed by giving a virge or roade 
{rod | in the court of the said manor by the lorde of the 
said manor, or his steward, to any person or persons 
willing to accept the same in fee, according to the cus- 
tom of the said lordship, or for any lesser extent. 

“Thomas Lloid being so seized of the premises in 
question, about nine years then last past, for considera- 
tions hym moving, did, at a court holden within the 
said manor, by the virge or rodd, in open court, accord- 
ing to the custom, surrender the aforementioned pre- 
mises into the lord’s hands, to be by him or his steward 
granted to David Lloyd, defendant’s late father, now 
deceased, to the use of him, his heirs, and assigns for 
ever.” Upon which the said David paid his fine, did his 
fealtie, and was admitted tenant. 

David ap Jevan LI’n Jenkins was in like manner 
lawfully seized in his demesne, as of fee of a messuage 
and tenement called Tyr Llayn y pren teg and Klyn 
and Llockey, which had ever been of the nature of 
Borough English. David ap Jevan, nineteen years 
before, had parted with his holding in like manner to 
his fellow defendant. But the story comes to an ab- 
rupt conclusion at this point. We incidentally learn 
that David Morgan Rees of Llangaddock, Carmarthen, 
aged sixty-five, was steward of Talley at the time of 
the lawsuit. 

In strict order of time follows the Survey of the 
Manor in 1628, which has been already given. After 
the execution of Charles I and the complete establish- 
ment of the Parliamentary rule, fresh surveys were 
made of all the lands that had belonged to the royal 
family. The following is an abstract of the Survey of 
Talley, made in the year 1650, taken from a document 
in the Land Revenue Record Office : 


“A Survey of the Mannor of Tally, with the rights members 
and appurtenantes thereof, lyinge and beinge in the county of 
Carmarthin, late parcell of the possessions of Charles Stewart, 
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late kinge of England, made and taken by us whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, in the moneth of May [1650], by vertue 
of a Com’ission grounded uppon and (sic) Act of the Com’ons of 
England assembled in Parliam’t, for the sale of the honors, 
mannors, and lands heretofore belongeinge to the late kinge, 
queene, and prince, under the hands and seales of ffive or more 
of the trustees in the said Act named and appoynted. 


The rent of assize, and-from the coppihoulders, to 
the Lord of the aforesayd Mannor of Talley, 
w’'thin y® said mannor, houldinge by a fine cer- 
teine, accordinge to the custome of the sayd man- 
nor, and payable yearly at May and Michael- 
mas, are per ann. : , i 

The rent or custome called a Comortha, and pay- 
able every third yeere w’thin the aforesayd man- 
nor, is £12: 18:2, which beinge equally divided 
is p. ann. ; ‘ ; ‘ ; 

The Court Leetes and Court Barrons ffynes and 
amerciaments of cort, issues, post ffynes, ffynes 
uppon descent and alienacon, leases, waifes, 
strayes, deodands, ffellons goods, goods of ffellons 
of themselves (1.¢., felons de se), of fugitives, and 
of condemned persons, stawhinge (sic) w’thin the 
aforesayd mannor, and to the Royalty thereof 
apperteining, wee estimate, communibus annis . 


Sum total of y® present profitts p. ann. 


“Memorand’ that by the custome of this Mannor, if any cop- 
piholders w’thin the same happen to dye without issue of his 
body lawfully begotten, his estate that hee dyes possessed of is 
fforfeited to the Lord thereof. 


(s.) Hen. Shakspeare 
John Marryott 
Peter Price.” 


From that period to the present the Abbey and 
manor of Talley may be said to have had no history. 
It is said that some time during the last century the 
greater portion of the Abbey church, which had until 
then formed the parish church, was taken down, and 
the materials utilised in the construction of the present 


1 Should be £6: 18: 4. 
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building. The latter is within the original precincts, 
and has been recently restored. The expense of taking 
down the old building was defrayed by the sale of the 
great bell to the authorities of Exeter Cathedral, where 
it is still said to remain. A considerable portion of the 
remains of the Abbey church fell down in the winter 
of 1845. In 1892 excavations were commenced upon 
the site, under the superintendence of Mr. 8. W. Wil- 
liams, F.S.A., and are still being continued. 

According to a note of the late Mr. Rice Rees of 
Llandovery, made in the year 1826, and courteously 
communicated to the author by Mr. Ballinger of the 
Cardiff Free Library, from a note-book of the late Mr. 
William Rees of Tonn, “the records and MSS. of the 
Abbey, which comprised the records of the Princes of 
South Wales, and most valuable MSS., were at the 
Dissolution sent to Carmarthen, where they were pre- 
served until the latter part of the last century, when 
the house in which they were deposited was burnt 
down during an election-riot, in the contest between 
Mr. Phillips of Gwin Gwily and” [note ends abruptly. | 

There may remain in public or private custody a few 
documents that would elucidate some of the obscure 
episodes in the history of Talley Abbey, though it is 
hardly probable that the subsequent gleanings will be 
rich ones. At their best, the annals of the only Welsh 
Premonstratensian monastery are meagre and unsatis- 
factory. But the sequestered situation of the house, 
and the remote position of its estates, render it probable 
that amongst the tenantry of the royal manor of to-day 
are to be found the descendants of those who tilled the 
land at a period when the White Canons of Talley ex- 
ercised their beneficent influence in the lovely valleys 
of Carmarthenshire. 
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LIST OF ABBOTS OF TALLEY. 


Gervase, afterwards Bishop of St. David’s, in A.D. 1215. 
Griffin, 1239. 

Rhys ap David, 1343-4. 

Rhys ap Ieuan, 1382. 

William, 1397 and 1399. (Dugdale.) 
Morgan, 1409. 

Morgan, “succeeded in 1426”. (Dugdale.) 
David occurs in 1430. (Dugdale.) 

Lewis, 1435. 

David, 1463. 

David, 1504 (Dugdale), living in 1518, 
Rhydderch Jones, 1525 ; last Abbot. 
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REPORT OF THE OSWESTRY MEETING. 
(Continued from p. 154.) 


EXCURSIONS. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 24TH.—EXCURSION No. 3. 


Route——Members assembled at the Great Western Station at 
8.30 a.M., and were conveyed by train to Llangollen (15 miles by 
rail), whence Valle Crucis Abbey (1; mile N. of Llangollen Rail- 
way Station) and Eliseg’s Pillar (half a mile further N.) were 
visited on foot; also Castell Dinas Brin (1 mile N.E. of Llan- 
gollen) and Plas Newydd (half a mile south-east of Llangollen). 
On the return journey a stop was made at Ruabon (12 miles N.) 
to inspect the church. Total distance by train, 30 miles, and on 
foot 5 miles. 

On their return the members visited Oswestry Castle on foot. 
Luncheon was provided at the Hand Hotel, Llangollen. 


Llangollen.\—An uninteresting town of about 5,000 inhabitants. 
Owes its charm to the great beauty of the surrounding scenery. It 
is shut in on the north by the grand limestone cliffs of the Eglwyseg 
Rocks, in front of which rises a conical outlier of Silurian slate, 
crowned by Castell Dinas Brin. The bridge over the Dee, which 
connects the Station with the town, has four pointed arches, and is 
of the fourteenth century. It was looked upon as one of the so- 
called “ Wonders of Wales”. 

The church, dedicated to St. Collen, has a good Perpendicular 
roof and a Decorated south-west doorway, near which is the tomb 
of ‘The Ladies of Llangollen”. The chancel and south aisle were 
erected in 1865. 


1 Pennant’s Tour in Wales, p. 278, 
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Valle Crucis Abbey.\—This beautiful ruin is situated in a romantic 
and secluded glen on the north side of the River Dee, just above 
Llangollen. The Cistercian Monastery of Valle Crucis, or Llaneg- 
west, as it was formerly called, 
was an offshoot from the less 
celebrated but nevertheless pa- 
rent Abbey of Strata Marcella. 
According to the Brut y Tywys- 
ogion (Rolls edition, p. 257), Ma- 
dog, son of Gruffudd Maelor, 
founded the Monastery of Llan- 
egwest, near the old cross in 
Yale, in a.p. 1200. The founda- 
tion charter, which was mistaken 
by Dugdale and others for one 
belonging to Strata Marcella, has 
been printed in the Arch. Camb. 
by the late Mr. Morris C. Jones. 

The plan of the church of 
Valle Crucis is cruciform, with 
aisles on each side of the nave, 
and four transeptal chapels. The 
cloister-garth was on the south 
side of the nave. The conven- 
tual buildings still in existence 
are those on the east side of the 








Built into central Bay of Chapter 


House, Valle Crucis. wi enn 


cloister-garth, namely, the Slype, Chapter-House, and Common 
Room. 


1 John Williams (Ab Ithel) in Arch. Camb., 1st Ser., vol. i, p. 17; Morris 
C. Jones in Arch. Camb., 3rd Ser., vol. xii, p. 400; E. P. Loftus Brock in 
Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. xxxiv, p. 145; J. C. Buckler’s Cistercian Archi- 
tecture, vol. v, p. 73, in British Museum, Add. MS. No, 27,764; Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, vol. v, p. 720; The British Architect, Aug. 31, 1877 ; Archeological 
Journal, vol xxi, p. 445; Pennant’s Jour in Wales, p. 369. 
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On the second storey above this range of buildings is the Monks’ 
Dormitory, 60 ft. long and 22 ft. wide. The extreme length of the 
church inside is 165 ft., and the width across the transepts 98 ft. 
There has been a low, square, central tower over the crossing. 
The east gable and transepts are very late Transitional Norman or 
the severest Early English, and the nave and west gable Decorated 
in style. The architectural effect of the east end is utterly marred 
by an unusual and particularly hideous arrangement of pilasters, 
extending round the upper pair of lancet-windows. The short- 
comings of the design of the east end of the church are fully atoned 
for by the great beauty of the west end. Above the exquisite rose- 
window in the west gable is the following inscription in raised 
Lombardic capitals :— 
QVIESCAT AME 
ADAM ABBAS FECIT HOC OPVS I PACE. 


The Monks’ Dormitory is immediately over the Chapter-House ; 
and in the floor of the former, just above the vaulting of the latter, 
severa] thirteenth and fourteenth century sepulchral slabs have 
recently been discovered ; some inscribed with Lombardic capitals, 
and others ornamented with scrolls of foliage. It would be very 
desirable to have these removed at once, or covered over again, 
otherwise the trampling of the feet of visitors will soon obliterate 
every trace of the carving, which is now in unusually good pre- 
servation. 

In the course of these recent explorations a sepulchral slab was 
discovered, bearing a cross with expanded ends to the arms, of 
rather unusual design. The sculpture of the capitals from which 
the vaulting of the presbytery once sprang (still in situ), and the 
capitals of the nave-arcades (preserved, with other fragments, 
amongst the ruins), present some local peculiarities of style which 
should not escape notice. Since the explorations made at Strata 
Florida and Strata Marcella Abbey, the fact has been revealed that 
there was a distinct Welsh variety of sculpture in stone in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

There are several good bits of sculpture amongst the details of 
the building, and some sepulchral slabs of considerable interest pre- 
served within the ruins. 

Valle Crucis was visited by the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion in 1884, from Bala, and by the British Archwological Associa- 
tion during the Chester Congress in 1849, and the Llangollen Con- 
gress in 1877, 

A paper on the architectural history of Valle Crucis Abbey, by 
Mr. Harold Hughes, A.R.1I.B.A., is published in the present number 
of the Arch. Camb. The party were guided over the Abbey on 
this occasion by Mr. Harold Hughes and Mr. Stephen Williams, 
F.S.A. It is very desirable that the whole site of the building 
should be systematically excavated. 

The Rev. H. T. Owen has recently uncovered some more of the 
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portions of the walls hitherto beneath the ground, and will prose- 
cute his researches further if he is supplied with funds for the pur- 
pose. 

The following article on the subject appeared in The Oswestry 
Advertiser for January 21, 1894 :— 


“HISTORY OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. 


“The Rev. H. T. Owen of Trevor sends us some interesting remi- 
niscences of the excavations at Valle Crucis Abbey, which have in 
recent years added so largely to the interest of that beautiful ruin. 
In 1851, when a little boy, Mr. Owen, accompanied by his father, 
went to see the first excavations undertaken at the Abbey. He 
found three men engaged in uprooting a large ash-tree which had 
grown up at the east end of the church, near the high altar; and 
when the tree fell, a human skeleton was found entangled in the 
roots. The tree, he concludes, must have begun to grow soon after 
the dissolution of the Abbey in 1536. At that time the nave was 
filled up to a height exceeding that of the bases of the pillars, and 
not a vestige of the wall of the north aisle was to be seen, as it was 
level with the adjoining field. The west door was also blocked up. 

“The excavations were undertaken by the late Viscount Dun- 
gannon and the late Mr. Wynne of Peniarth, with Mr. Penson of 
Oswestry as architect. At the time, and for many years after, Miss 
Lloyd was the custodian of the Abbey. 

“Tn excavating the nave a large quantity of human remains were 
turned up, and a cartload of them was removed to Llantysilio 
churchyard, and re-interred there. Mr. Owen concludes that after 
the dissolution of the Abbey, the nave must have been used asa 
burial-ground. The buildings, too, for generations after the disso- 
lution, must have been used as a quarry to supply stones for the 
erection of farm-buildings. or forty years, until she died in 
November 1880, the Abbey remained in the custody of Miss Lloyd, 
and during this long time nothing more was done in the way of 
excavation. 

“In December 1882 the keys of the Abbey were handed over to 
Mr. Owen. Up to that time the chapter-house and all the monastic 
buildings were used for farm purposes; the sacristy was used as a 
stable, and the cloister-court as a farmyard. This state of things 
was grievous to any one with a spark of proper feeling. A few 
years previously Mr. Trevor Hughes of Glascoed, Carnarvon, who 
had always taken great interest in the Abbey, had removed many 
of the more modern buildings which surrounded the cloister-court ; 
and in May 1883 Mr. Hughes induced his brother, the late Mr. 
Rice Thomas, to undertake the clearing out and excavation of the 
chapter-house, so as to show the beautiful pillars and their bases. This 
work occupied about a year, and many will remember the celebra- 
tion of the completion of this work on May 14, 1884, when Father 
Ignatius gave an interesting address to some three or four hundred 
5TH SER., VOL. XI. 16 
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people, many of whom. had come from considerable distances. This 
work cost Mr. Trevor Hughes some £600; and at the same time 
he raised the boundary-wall, and properly enclosed the cloister- 
court. Since 1851, however; nothing. had’ been done inside the 
church, and Mr. Owen, thinking it was his duty to do something to 
make the Abbey as interesting as possible, undertook to remove the 
débris which filled the corners of the chapels and some parts of: the 
south aisle ; and when, in about a year, this work was completed, 
it showed the dimensions of.the nave'and aisles. Mr. Owen also 
collected the arch-mouldings and the caps of the pillars, and 
arranged them in such a way that visitors might form some idea of 
the former beauty of the Abbey. 


“The year 1886 was a memorable one, for’ in that year the 
Monks’ Well, or Wishing Well, was uncovered. In 1887, while 
excavating the founder’s chapel, a human skull, very large, and in 
good condition, was found. The most notable feature of it is a hole 
not far from the crown. It would appear that the owner of the 
skull must have lived with this hole in it, as the bone showed signs 
of having begun to thicken, and, no doubt, the skin had grown 
over it. The relic is preserved in the museum at the Abbey, with a 
number of other curiosities found during the excavations. 

“The year 1888 being wet, and unfavourable to excavation, Mr. 
Owen turned his attention to the dormitory, which had never been 
disturbed since the time it was burnt down. In the débris here 
some interesting tombstones were found. Mr. Palmer of Wrexham 
inspected them, and wrote a description which appeared in The 
Advertiser ; but Mr. Owen differs from Mr, Palmer’s theory as to 
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their date, and attributes them to a period earlier than the Cister- 
‘ cian period of the Abbey. . The stones are six in number, beautiful 
in design, and in perfect condition. Some antiquaries attribute 
them to the tenth or eleventh century. 

“The year 1889 was memorable for the visit. of the Queen to 
North Wales, and it was not unreasonably hoped that when Her 
Majesty visited Llangollen, she might call at the Abbey. At one 
time it was definitely arranged that Her Majesty should do so, and 
Mr. Trevor Hughes came over to arrange for the making of a new 
road up to the Abbey, which was estimated to cost £100. The visit, 
however, was abandoned; but as hopes were entertained that some 
of the members of the Royal Family would visit the Abbey, the 
approach to it was improved, and Mr. Trevor Hughes at some 
expense restored the sacristy window. The sight of this work 
going on suggested to Mr. Owen that he ought to do something to 
mark the occasion, and he undertook to remove the débris from one 
part of the north aisle and transept,—a work which occupied the 
greater part of two years. When completed it turned out to be the 
most interesting work ever done, as it brought to light the but- 
tresses of the north transept and aisle, which were very interesting. 
The excavations showed that all the work was of about the same 
date as Salisbury Cathedral, and in excellent preservation. He 
was finally rewarded by the discovery of a fine tombstone laid on 
the foundation, between the third and fourth buttresses, showing a 
Knight Templar’s sword engraved on the stone; but there being no 
other inscription, it has never been found whose stone it was. 

“On reaching the west end, Mr. Owen was very much surprised 
to find a large buttress, somewhat like a turret-tower, which seemed 
to have been pulled down to the level of the embankment surround- 
ing it. Under. the roots of an old sycamore-tree, close to the but- 
tress, he also came upon a quantity of old glass of different periods 
(some very early, and some of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies), which has since all been set in a small frame, and is now in 
the Museum attached to the Abbey. 

“The window is well worth inspection, as it is of the same period 
as the patchwork windows made up at Canterbury and Christ 
Church, Oxford. The colours are very deep, especially the ruby, 
and there is a shade of green never to be seen now. 

“The cost of the last excavations was so great as to prevent any 
more of such work being done for two years; but us several visitors 
were anxious to see the cloister-court excavated, Mr. Owen started 
upon that work in the summer of 1893; and in the course of the 
work, besides the outer wall, he came upon the wall of the arcade. 
The width of the cloister was thus shown to be from 8 to9 ft. ; and 
all was now nearly traced except the wall on the south side, which 
will take some two months more before it can be excavated. In 
pursuing the course of the cloister-court boundary-wall they came 
upon a very ancient gateway and porch,—Norman, if not earlier ; 
and from these excavations Mr. Owen concludes that the cloister- 

16° 
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court is very much earlier than the Abbey Church. No doubt the 
cloister-court was the old Llanygwestl, for Jan meant enclosure, 
and gwestl for strangers. 

“On the site there seems. to have been a religious house from a 
very early period, for in the course of the excavations Mr. Owen 
discovered three or four distinct burnings. Ata depth of 2 yards 
was the old wooden structure, all burnt, excepting a few pieces of 
oak; above that was the old Roman work of dressed stone, and 
above that again the blue stone; so that it was quite clear that 
British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman work had been destroyed from 
time to time, and that the present structure was rebuilt in 1200, in the 
Early English style, from the materials of the former structures, for 
stones of all these periods were to be found in the structure. In 
the excavation of the cloister-court in 1893 he came across a Roman 
hypocaust and a Roman adze, which tended to show that there 
must have been a house on the site in Roman times. 

“Tf funds are forthcoming, it is hoped that the excavations will 
be completed in the ensuing summer ; but as the undertaking is 
greater than Mr. Owen can bear, it is hoped that antiquaries and 
others interested in the work will take a share in the expense of 
developing the history of what is probably the oldest monastic 
foundation in Wales. No doubt is entertained that the excavations 
of the quadrangle will disclose the presence of ancient tombstones, 


as fragments have been found already ; and in the cloister-court of 
Llanygwestl probably lies concealed much of the history of the 
Abbe 


“Mr. Owen, in conclusion, appeals for help in the work he has in 
hand.” 


Eliseg’s Pillar.\—This remarkable monument belongs to a class 
not uncommon throughout the area of the ancient kingdom of Mer- 
cia, and found even as far north as Gosforth in Cumberland, the 
peculiarity of which is that the lower part of the shaft of the cross 
is round, whilst the upper part is square. Where the square dies 
away into the round, a semicircular line of intersection is produced, 
which, together with the square angles of the upper part, is empha- 
sised by means of a roll-moulding. Just below this there is a hori- 
zontal roll-moulding encircling the top of the round part. Out of 
all the monuments of this type which are known to exist, only two 
are inscribed, namely, Eliseg’s Pillar, and one of the two similar 
pillars in the churchyard of Beckermet St. Bridget’s, in Cumber- 
land. 

If Mr. Edward Lhuyd’s reading of the inscription on Eliseg’s 
Pillar, as given in Gough’s edition of Camden, is to be accepted, it 


1 Prof. I.O. Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallie, p. 199, and Pl, Ixxxvi; Arch. 
Camb., 1st Ser., vol.i, p.32; Camden’s Britannia, Gough’s ed., vol. iii, p. 214; 
J. Williams (Ab Ithel) in Arch. Camb., 2nd Ser., vol. ii, p. 295; Pennant’s 
Tour in Wales, p. 373, 
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records the facts that the monument was erected by Concenn, son 
of Cattel, son of Brochmail, son of Eliseg, son of Guoillauc, to the 
memory of his great-grandfather Eliseg; and that Conmarch wrote 
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the inscription at the request of his King, Concenn. The inscrip- 
tion is (or was) in Hiberno-Saxon minuscules, in thirty-one lines, 
divided by crosses into four paragraphs. The first paragraph relates 
.to the erection of the stone, the second is too imperfect to make 
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any sense of, the third gives the name of the scribe, and the fourth 
asks for the blessing of God on Concenn, “in tota familia ejus, et 
in tota regione povois” (t.e., Powys). .According to Professor West. 
wood, the only word now legible out of the whole is the name 
Cattel. The Brut y Tywysogion records the death of Cadell, King 
of Powys, a.D. 808 ; of Griffri, son of Cyngen, son of Cadell, through 
the treachery of his brother Elisse, in 815; and of Cyngen, King 
of Powys, at Rome, a.p. 854, Perhaps these entries may help to 
fix the date of Eliseg’s Pillar as being possibly of the ninth century. 
When Pennant wrote his Zour in Wales, Eliseg’s Pillar was lying in 
a hedge, having been thrown from its base during the civil wars. 
It was re-erected in 1779, by T. Lloyd, Esq., of Trevor Hall. The 
monument is 6 ft. 8 in. high, and stands on the summit of a mound. 

Here Mr. J. Romilly Allen delivered a short descriptive address 
on the subject to the archeologists, who clustered round the base of 
the ancient pillar. Referring to the name of the monument, he said 
that the earliest mention of it was in the Brut y Tywysogion, where 
it was stated that the Abbey of Valle Crucis was founded in a.p. 
1200, “‘ near the old Cross in Yale”. The name, “ Eliseg’s Pillar’, 
could be traced to the time when the reading of the inscription 
(published in Gough’s edition of Camden’s Britannia) was made by 
Edward Llwyd of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. In this read- 
ing the name Eliseg was given as the erector of the stone. Mr. Allen 
stated that when Pennant wrote his Zour in Wales, the Pillar was 
lying prostrate, and pointed out the modern inscription recording 
its restoration by T'. Lloyd, of Trevor Hall, in 1779. The more 
ancient inscription was in Hiberno-Saxon minuscules, and almost 
entirely obliterated; but the small incised cross at the commence- 
ment could be clearly seen. The relationship of the various persons 
mentioned corresponded with those given in the Welsh genealogies 
preserved ina 14th century MS. in the British Museum (Harl. 3859, 
fol. 1954). The names of Cadell, Cyngen, and Elisse occurred also 
in the Brut y Tywysogion between the years a.p. 808 and 854. The 
question was whether Edward Llwyd was acquainted with the old 
Welsh genealogies, and made his reading of the inscription to suit 
them. If his reading was to be relied on, it was one of the longest 
and most important early Christian inscriptions in Great Britain, 
and it was lamentable to think that it had been allowed to perish 
by exposure to the weather. 

With regard to the form of the monument, Mr. Allen observed 
that its peculiarity consisted in being approximately round at the 
bottom and square at the top, the semicircular lines of intersec- 
tions of the flat and curved surfaces being emphasised with a roll- 
moulding ; and just below this, a horizontal cable-moulding encir- 
cling the top of the round part. This type of monument was 
apparently of Mercian origin, as specimens occurred with greatest 
frequency in Staffordshire, although there were examples as far 
north as Cumberland. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, called. 
them Danish pillars, and some persons had even thought they 
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might be Roman. There could, however, be little doubt, from com- 
paring Eliseg’s Pillar with the Gosforth Cross (a cast of which 
might be seen in the South Kensington Museum), thatthe former 
was not a pillar at all, but the shaft of a cross broken off. This was 
further borne out by the former name of Eliseg’s Pillar, viz., “The 
Old Cross in Yale.” The field in which it is situated is still called 
“Llwyn-y-Groes” (the Grove of the Cross), and the whole glen, 
“ Pant-y-Groes” (the Vale of the Cross,—Latinised as Valle Crucis). 
Only one other monument of the same type as Eliseg’s Pillar was 
known to be inscribed, namely, that’ in the churchyard at Becker- 
met St. Bridget’s, in Cumberland. Unfortunately it, too, was 
obliterated, so that it threw no light on its age. The figure sculp-’ 
ture on the Gosforth Cross showed a mixture of Irish and Scandi- 
navian art, which would indicate a late date, possibly in the ninth 
or tenth century. The archeological and historical evidence, there- 
fore (assuming Edward Llwyd’s reading of the inscription to be cor- 
rect) tended to: show that Eliseg’s Pillar was erected in the ninth 
century. It was the only monument of the kind in Wales, and its 
presence within the borders of the Principality was an indication 
that at this period Mercian influence was strong in the district. 
The tumulus on which the cross stands had been opened at the 
beginning of the century, and the remains of a skeleton found’ 
buried. in-a coffin constructed of rude slabs of stone. A piece of a 
silver coin had been discovered: with the body. This had: been 
kept; but the skull had been gilded in order to preserve it, and 
then again deposited. with its kindred bones. (See Arch. Camb, 
New Series, vol. ii, p. 302.) 

At the conclusion of Mr. Allen’s lecture, an animated - discussion 
took place, in which the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, Mr. Stephen 
Williams, F.S,A., and Mr. Edward Owen joined. 

Archdeacon Thomas was of opinion that whatever Saxon influ- 
ence there may have been at a laier period, the first Christian. set- 
tlement was a Celtic one, as was indicated by the dedications of aos 
neighbouring churches. 

Mr. Stephen Williams showed that Eliseg’s Pillar could not pos- 
sibly be Roman, because the cross-section at the bottom was not a 
true circle, but a rectangle with the corners rounded. If it had 
been Roman, it would have been turned in a lathe. 


‘Castell Dinas Brdn.\—The ruins of a medieval fortress,’ not inap: 
propriately called ‘‘Crow’s Castle’ (though other meanings have 
been suggested for the word Bran), situated on an artificial plateau, » 
on the top of an isolated slate-hill, 910 ft. high, lying, between\ the 
limestone cliffs of the Eglwyseg Rocks and the river Dee.. The 
building is nearly a rectangle in plan, facing the cardinal points, 
and measuring 350 ft. long from east to west, and 140 ft. wide from, 


1 W. H. Tregellas in Arch. Camb., 3rd Ser., vol. xi, p. 49; Pennant’s Tour 
in Wales, p. 279. 
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north to south. It is defended on the south and east by a ditch 
25 ft. deep, and on the north and west by the precipitous nature of 
the ground. The walls are shapeless masses of masonry, not pic- 
turesque in themselves, nor has Dame Nature taken sufficient com- 
passion on their naked ugliness to cover them with ivy. If it were 
not for the magnificent prospect, in all directions, to be obtained 
from this bleak, wind-swept eminence, there would be nothing to 
repay the visitor for the tedious climb to the summit. The steep- 
ness of the ascent to Castell Dinas Brin suggested a simile to the 
lover-bard, Howel ap Einion Lygliw, which he was not slow to 
make use of in his poem to the celebrated beauty, Myfanwy Vechan, 
containing the following couplet : 


«Though hard the steep ascent to gain, 
Thy smiles were harder to obtain.” 


. Little is known of the history of the Castle, but it appears pro- 
bable that it was built, in the time of Henry III, by one of the 
lords of Bromfield and Yale, possibly Gruffydd ap Madoc Maelor, 
the son of Madoc ap Gruffydd Maelor, who founded Valle Crucis 
Abbey. At all events it is certain that Gruffydd took refuge at 
Castell Dinas Brin to seclude himself from his justly infuriated 
countrymen, after his marriage with an English lady, Emma, 
daughter of James Lord Audley, and in consequence of his base 


desertion to the side of Henry III. 


Plas Newydd, Llangollen.—A small cottage ornée, once the retreat 
of Lady Eleanor Butler and the Hon. Miss Ponsonby, otherwise 
known as “the Ladies of Llangollen”, who came here in 1779, and 
lived, one to the ripe old age of ninety, and the other to seventy- 
eight. The late General Yorke, who was the friend of these ladies 
in his youth, became the possessor of this house. He enlarged it, 
and converted some of the apartments into a museum of curiosities, 
open to the public for a small fee, and the money thus received was 
devoted to local charities. His successor in the ownership of the 
house is Mr. Robertson (formerly of Gatacre, Liverpool), who, like 
the late General Yorke, takes a great pride in it, keeps it and its 
contents in admirable order, and allows the public to visit it. The 
visitors especially admired the specimens to be seen there of old 
oak carvings and panels, some of which are ingeniously pieced 
together in a kind of mosaic fashion, and said to be the spoil of 
many an old Welsh church. 


Llangollen Church.—Here the members were courteously received 
by the Vicar, the Rev. E. R. James. The church has a good Per- 
pendicular roof, and a south-west doorway, near which, in the 
churchyard, is the tomb of the “Ladies of Llangollen” (Lady 
Eleanor Butler and the Hon. Miss Ponsonby). The former died in 
1829, and the latter in 1831. The church was restored and enlarged 
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in the years 1866-7, and the chancel and south aisle were erected 
about that period. The Vicar showed the visitors the Parish Regis- 
ters of births, marriages, and deaths, and Communion-plate. The 
Registers date from the year 1587. Among the plate is a cup which 
Archdeacon Thomas said was of Elizabethan date, with the excep- 
tion of the bottom of it, which dates from 1712. The Vicar called 
attention to a curious and massive old carved door leading into the 
vestry, an arch at the west porch, and a south archway in the nave, 
which Archdeacon Thomas said were probably Transitional Nor- 
man. 


Ruabon Church.—This church, restored in 1871-72, contains many 
monuments of interest. It has, indeed, lost 


“The trimmest glasse that may in windowe bee 
(Wherein the root of Jease well is wrought), 
An aultar head of church,” 
(Worthines of Wales.) 


But it retains the tomb of John ap Elis Eyton of Watstay, who 
fought at Bosworth in 1485, and died in 1524; and of Elizabeth 
Calfley, his wife, who died in 1524. 


«A tombe it is right riche and stately made, 
Where two doe lye in stone and auncient wade. 
‘The man and wife, with sumptuous, solemn guise, 
In this rich sort before the aultar lies. 

His head on crest and warlike helmet stayes, 
A lion blue on top thereof comes out ; 
On lion’s neck, along his legges, he layes, 
Two gauntlets white are lying thereabout. 
An auncient squire he was, and of good race, 
As by his armes apperes in many a place.” 
(Ibid.) 


Other effigies represent “‘ Henricus Wynne”, 1671, tenth son of 
Sir John Wynn of Gwydir, the father of “ John Wynne”, 1718, 
whose wife, ‘Jane Wynn”, 1675, was the daughter and heiress of 
Eyton Evans of Watstay ; Lady Henrietta Williams Wynn, 1769 ; 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, son of Sir William Williams of Llan- 
forda, and grandson of Sir William, twice Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the founder of the family. 

On the south wall is a restoration of a rude wall-painting of the 
Works of Mercy, discovered during the restoration, and belonging 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

In the churchyard are some very early and time-worn effigies, 
said to have been of the Plas Madoc family ; and the fragment of a 
sepulchral slab of the thirteenth century, decorated with an in- 
scribed shield and graceful foliage, now used as the headstone of a 
modern grave. 

The Registers are very early, dating from 1559, and are well 
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kept, save during the Commonwealth, when, after 1644, “all the 
rest of the yeares were lost by souldioures”. 














Sepulchral Slab in Ruabon Churchyard. 
Scale, one-sixth natural size. 


Oswestry Castle.\—All that now remains of this ancient fortress is 
an artificial mound, 200 ft. in diameter at the base, and 30 ft. high, 
surmounted by a few fragments of rude masonry belonging to the 
keep, which was of the shell-type, and probably polygonal. The 
Castle is at the north-east end of the town, and the mound is laid 


1 q. 'T. Clark in Arch. Camb., 3rd Ser., vol, ix, p. 185, 
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out with walks. Mr. G. T. Clark thinks that the masonry still 
visible is the work of William Fitz-Alan, who after 1155 confirmed 
a previous gift of the church of Oswestry to Shrewsbury Abbey. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25tu.—EXCURSION No. 4. 


Route——Members assembled at the Wynnstay Arms Hotel at 
9 a.m., and proceeded on foot to Oswestry Church, St. Oswald’s 
Well, and High Lea. At 11 a.m. carriages were ready to convey 
the party to Llangedwyn (8 miles S.W.). The route taken was cir- 
cular, going through Llansilin, and returning through Llynclys. 
Total distance, 20 miles. 

On the outward journey stops were made at Brogyntyn (1} mile 
W.), at Llansilin Church (6 miles W.), Penybryn (1 mile S.W. of 
Llansilin), Sycharth (2 miles S. of Llansilin), Llangedwyn Church 
and Hall (8 miles S.W.). 

On the return journey a stop was made at Llanyblodwel Church 
(7 miles S.W.). 

Luncheon was provided at the Cross Foxes Hotel, Llansilin. 


Oswestry Church.—A building restored in 1872-5 by the late Mr. 
G. E. Street. The tower was much injured during the siege in 
1644. A massive, round-headed doorway on the north side of the 
tower appears to belong to the twelfth century ; but the other side 
of it, within the tower, is elliptical, and seems to be an Elizabethan 
arch. In the nave of the church, at the west end, is a small thir- 
teenth century window. The date of the lych-gate is 1631. A 
monument on the north wall, with kneeling effigies of Mr. Hugh 
Yale and Dorothy his wife, states that they were buried in 1616, 
within the chancel of this church, commonly called St. Mary’s before 
its demolition in the late wars. 

The Registers, commencing with 1558, contain a reference to the 
plague of 1559 and 1585, and have been regularly kept during the 
following intervals: 1558-1610, 1610-40, 1653-59, and from the 
Restoration to the present time. 

Oswestry Church has a fine interior, covering a large, square area, 
and a massive tower on the exterior. Portions of the structure date 
as far back as Norman times, but most of the old work which 
remains is late; and the whole has received the impress of the 
genius of the late Mr. G. E. Street when restored by him in 1872-5. 

The church plate was displayed for the inspection of the archxo- 
logists, and the splendid silver-gilt and jewelled chalice (made from 
Mr. Street’s design, and presented by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley 
Owen) was almost as much admired as the more ancient specimens 
of the silversmith’s art, dating from 1575 onwards. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the graves of the French prisoners 
taken during the Napoleonic wars, placed all together in one corner 
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of the peaceful churchyard. One epitaph, which will serve as a 
sample of the rest, reads as follows :—“ Ci git D. J. J. J. Du Vive, 
Capt. Adj. aux Etat Major Généraux, prisonnier de guerre sur 
paréle, né & Pau Dept. des bas Pyrenées le 26 juillet 1772, et decédé 
a Oswestry le 20 juillet 1813.” 

Further traces of these prisoners were seen afterwards, when 
visiting. High Lea, the residence of Mr. W. Fletcher Rogers, in the 
shape of a large number of exquisitely finished models of engines of 
war, made to beguile their time during the weary years of captivity 
spent at Oswestry. 

The following notes on the church plate are by Wilfred Joseph 
Cripps, Esq., O.B., F.S.A. :— 

“1, Elizabethan cup and cover, gilt, with inscription in three 
bands, in lettering of the period, telling that the cup was made in 
1575. This was made in London, in the year 1575, by a maker 
whose mark is found on much church plate. He made plate, in 
1570, for Stow Longa, co, Cambs., and Ellerker, co. Yorks. ; and in 
1571 for Corney, Cumb.; as well as spoons of the same period for 
the Armourers’ Company of London. 

“2. Tall gilt cup with open work spire or pyramid on cover. 
Given 1639. This was made in London, in 1619-20, by a maker 
whose mark was T. F. in linked letters. He made very much notable 
plate for the City Companies, and also the plate at the Temple 
Church ; the last in 1609-10. His mark is found from 1609 till 
1639. Cups of this fashion are used as chalices at Bodmin in Corn- 
wall, at Odcombe in Somersetshire, at Appleby and at Holme 
Cultram in the diocese of Carlisle, and at Linton in Kent. The Bod- 
min cup is of 1617-18 ; Odcombe, 1613-14; Appleby, 1612-18; Holme 
Cultram, 1613-14; and Linton, 1619-20. 

“3. Cup with cover, given 1635. This is of a pattern of which 
several examples are known; all of the year 1635, or within a year 
of that date, made in London the same year by a well-known maker. 
He made plate in 1632 for Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, and 
in 1634 for Lythe in Yorkshire, etc.; also, in 1635, an alms-dish for 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“4, Plain, tall flagon, given in 1707. Made in, London, in 1707-8, 
by one John Jackson. He does not seem to have made any great 
deal of plate. 

“5, Plain alms-plate, gift of Eliz. Roderick. Made in London, 
1717-18, by Humphrey Payne of Gutter Lane, a maker of very much 
plate from 1701 onwards. 

_ “6, Another plain alms-plate on a foot, given by the same donor! 
— is of 1711-12, and by the same maker as the last, Humphrey 
‘ayne.” 

The Hon. Mrs, Bulkeley Owen, in 1874, when the church was re- 
opened after the restoration, presented to the church a silver-gilt 
and jewelled chalice and a silver-gilt plate, designed by Mr. G. E. 
Street, and on the same occasion Sarah Lady Harlech gave a glass 
and silver-gilt flagon. 
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Mr. A. N. Palmer, of Wrexham, called attention to the extremely 
interesting character of the older Parish Registers. In the first 
place they begin at a very early date (January 1558), and the names 
at this date are almost exclusively Welsh, such as John ap Thomas 
and the like. Among the female names are Marret, Gwenhwyfar, 
Sybley, Douse, and Gwervil. Secondly, although there is a gap 
after 1640, the entries are resumed in December 1653, and are then 
made with a minuteness which was unknown before and after. The 
date of birth of children is given in some cases, and in others that 
of their baptism. But it is in the case of marriages that the entries 
are most detailed. Sometimes the proclamation is declared to have 
been made “in the markett on three seuerall. markett days”, and 
sometimes in the church on three successive “ Lord’s dayes’’, the 
several dates of proclamation and publication, or at least the date of 
the first proclamation, being duly noted. These entries, which con- 
tinue until the Restoration, were evidently made by the civil regis- 
trar, the marriage being of course solemnised by a magistrate. One 
entry, perhaps, deserves to be recorded: “ Thomas Moore, gent., 
Chaplayne to Coll. Salmon’s Regement in Scotland, and Mrs. Mary 
Bentley of the parish of Oswestry, weare published in the parish 
church three seuerall Lord’s dayes, the first publicacon the 18th 
day, & had a certificate May 1656.” Thirdly, the Registers are a 
perfect mine of material, hitherto apparently unworked, for the his- 
tory of Oswestry. Mr. Palmer observed, for example, that in 1671 


what is now known as Willow Street was always called “ Wolliow 
Street”. Other points, he said, might have been noticed if time had 
permitted. 

Oswestry Church was described to the members in the following 
paper by Mr. W. H. Spaull, F.R.1.B.A. :— 


OSWESTRY PARISH CHURCH. 


In a short paper such as this must be, I think it important to 
start by establishing, if possible, certain facts that must be referred 
to further on. 

Blanc or White Minster has by some been thought to be Whit- 
tington, or perhaps Whitchurch, some eighteen miles away, and not 
Oswestry, as has hitherto been supposed. That the Vitz-Alans, 
lords of Arundel, were the lords of Oswestry, is an acknowledged 
fact ; but there isa deed of gift, dated April 6th, 1271, made by 
John, son of Alan Lord of Arundel, at his Castle of the White 
Monastery, of lands in the neighbouring parish of St. Martin to 
Anian, Bishop of St. Asaph, and his successors, for ever, they 
paying him a pair of gilt spurs, on the Feast of St. John Bap- 
tist, at Oswestry Castle, in lieu of all service. The names of the 
two witnesses to this deed were David Du and Kenuric ap Llew- 
ellyn. That the Castle here referred to as “the Castle of the 
White Monastery” cannot be Whittington Castle is certain, as at 
that time the Fitz-Warins were lords of Whittington (see “The 
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Family of Fitz-Warine”, by Joseph Morris, Transactions of Shrop- 
shire Archeological Society, vol. v), neither were the Fitz-Alans lords 
of Whitchurch. 

For many years previous to the restoration of this church in 
1874 a popular fallacy prevailed that this church was dedicated to 
St. Mary,—a fallacy which, no doubt, originated from the in- 
scription on the Yale monument at the north-west corner of the 
church, now nearly obliterated ; but it runs as follows, “In memory 
of Hugh Yale, Alderman of this Town, and Dorothy his wife, 
daughter of Richard Royden, Esq., of Burton in the County of 
Denbigh, whose bodies are interred within y* Chancel of this Church, 
commonly called St. Mary’s before its demolition in the late wars, 
anno 1616. They gave to the poor of this Town the yearly interest 
and benefice of dus hundred pounds, to continue for ever, besides 
other good acts of Charity.” 

Beneath this inscription is another: ‘‘ Underneath are interred 
the remains of Margaret, the wife of David Yale, Esq., daughter 
and heiress of Edward Morris of Cae Mor, Gent. She departed this 
life the 20th day of December 1754, aged 66. Also lye the remains 
of David Yale, Esq., who dy’d January the 29th, 1763, aged 81. 
This was erected by her Son, John*Yale, of Plas-yn-Yale, Clerk.” 

That it was a Lady Chapel that’ wWas referred to in this inscrip- 
tion, and not the whole church, and that there were other chapels 
with altars in the church, is made plain by the following extracts 
from the wills of Meryge ap William and Robert ap Howell :— 

The Will of Meryge ap William of Oswestry (dated the 5th 
March 1539), a copy of which “is preserved in a MS. book at the 
Bishop’s Palace at St. Asaph, first commends his soul to God, then 
leaves his bodie to be buried in the Parische Churche of Oswester ; 
and leaves to the hight alter, for my forgotten tythes and oblacions, 
xiid.” 

This shows that there was a high altar as distinguished from 
other altars. 

The Will of Robert ap Howell of the town of Oswestre, draper 
(dated 18 August 1541), who built the beautiful, old, half-timbered 
house of Parke, the residence of our present Mayor, directs his 
“ bodie to be buryed in our Lady Chappell w’tin the pareshye Church 
of Oswestrie. Item my will is that my executor dos bestowe, after 
my decease, a lode of Leade towards the coveringe of the Roffe of 
thaltaries of the Roode and St. Katherin within the paryshe churche 
of Oswestrie aforesaide, and the same to be delyveride at the tyme 
the forsaide Roffe be reddye builde to receve coveringe.”? 


1 In 1540 Richard Stanye (? Staney), in his will, directs that he should 
be buried in Oswestry Church, in the Chapel of Our Blessed Lady, over 
ainst the picture of St. Margaret the Virgin. Also (Byegones, Feb. 26, 1873) 

. Salwey, in a letter, 17 Feb. 1873, says, when searching the Registers for 
burials, he found after some the words added, “‘ buried in St. Mary’s chan- 
cel”, and on asking the clerk (Mr. Bentley) if he knew which was St. Mary’s 
chancel, he replied he always understood that the north chancel used to be 
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I think this is conclusive that the Lady Chapel was in one of the 
chancels, and that there was a restoration or rebuilding of the other 
parts of the church about this time, and that the altar of St. Kathe- 
rine was somewhere near the altar of the Rood ; probably in the 
south transept, as an Alderman of this town (Mr. Bickerton), who 
died about twenty years ago, told me there was a Welsh service in 
that part of the church within his memory, which was then sepa- 
rated from the nave by a thin brick wall ; and at the restoration, in 
1873, the Commandments were found painted on the plaster of the 
wall in the way usual in those days.! 

In the seventh century, Oswald, to whom this present church is 
dedicated, was educated and trained in the Christian faith, and bap- 
tized, by the monks of Iona, amongst whom he sought refuge on 
the defeat and death of his father, Ethelfrid, who destroyed .the 
monks at Bangor Is-y-Coed (Bangor under the°Wood). About the 
year 642 he (Oswald) fought a battle against Penda, it is supposed 
in Maes-y-Llan (a field hard by this church), and there he fell, and 
it is thought was crucified by Penda; at any rate, it is said by some 
that many years after, Oswy, his brother, had his remains taken 
down from the trees where Penda had fixed them, and had them 
buried. But Bede says the King who had killed Oswald com- 
manded his head and hands, together with his arms, to be cut off 
his body, and set upon stakes ; but Oswy, his brother and successor, 
coming with an army a year after, took them away, and buried the 
head in the cemetery of the Church of Lindisfarne ; but the hands, 
with the arms, in the royal city of Bamborough. 

Osthryda, Queen of the Mercians, daughter of Oswy, had his 
bones collected (I suppose that is the remainder of his body), and 
taken to the Monastery of Bardney (Beardaneu), in Lincolnshire ; 
and I suppose all in Oswestry know the legend of Oswald’s Well, 
situated about 200 yards from this church, in the grounds of the 
present Grammar School. How a crow that was flying away with 
Oswald’s head, dropped it, and immediately a well of water sprang 
up, which is reputed to give relief to those suffering from bad eyes, 
if used early in the morning. Doubtless the Christian monks 
raised a new church as near the spot as practicable, on which the 
Cross of Oswald and any former church stood. The Welsh name 
of the town to this day is Croesoswallt, or the Cross of Oswald. 

The church at this time would be in connection with the Old 
Celtic Church, the original of our present Church of England, and 
which then, as now, differed from the Church of Rome in many of 


so called; and this was confirmed by the sexton. I am inclined to think 
this is a mistake, and the Lady Chapel would be the centre chancel, imme- 
diately behind the high altar. Again, in the chantries of Salop, the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., gives “Oswestry its Rood Service, 
Our Lady’s Service, chantries of St. Michael and St. Katharine”, and also 
gives the benefactions for the maintenance of the services at these three 
low altars. (Byegones, vol. iii, pp. 146, 155.) 

1 These Welsh services, according to an entry in the Whittington Regis- 
ter, were discontinued in 1814. (Byegones, vol, i; p. 54.) 
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its customs and traditions, professing “ nought but the doctrines of 
the Evangelists and Apostles”. At that time also Easter was ob- 
served by the Celtic Church at a different time from that by the 
Church of. Rome. 

About 775 to 780, in the time of Offa, when this district was 
taken from the British by him, the church must have again suffered 
spoliation. Then all records of the church seem again to have been 
lost till the eleventh century, when a grant of the tithes appertain- 
ing to the Church of St. Oswald was made to the Monastery of 
St. Peter, Shrewsbury, in 1086, by Warren, Lieutenant of Karl 
Roger of Montgomery. 

This church seems next to have been known as Blanc Minster, 
or White Minster, or the Church of Album Monasterium. Baldwyn, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when guest of Fitz-Alan at the Castle, 
preached in it, advocating the intended Crusade. 

In 1190 the Church of Album Monasterium, with its chapels and 
tithes, Was confirmed to the Shrewsbury monks, and the Bishop got 
the Chapter at St. Asaph to confirm this in 1222. 

During the troublous times when John and his barons were dis- 
puting and fighting, Oswestry seems to have been barned by John, 
and we may be sure his hired soldiers would not spare the sacred 
buildings and Church of St. Oswald. 

In 1220 a vicarage was ordained, and Philip Fitz-Leopth was 
appointed, and provision was made that the services of the church 
should be performed by the vicar and two chaplains. 

During the troublous part of Henry III’s reign (about 1263), 
Oswestry was again burned and plundered by Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales, who, no doubt, demolished the church ; but it is just pos- 
sible that the north-west corner of the tower and the piece of nave- 
wall adjoining is a part of the church that then stood, the masonry, 
and the small window, with the thickness of the wall, all inclining 
one to that opinion. And whilst referring to this part of the 
church, I would point out the doorway into the tower, the date of 
which has been the subject of some little controversy ; but when 
the church was restored, in 1873, the architect caused a cyma recta 
to be worked on the edge of the stones of the arch, as now seen, 
aud completely altered the character of the doorway. 

Whilst speaking of the tower, the window on the north side is 
undoubtedly the oldest, and would be about the thirteenth century ; 
and it is noteworthy that the loopholes in the staircase leading to 
the top are of the same character and detail as those found in Car- 
narvon Castle, the building of which was commenced in the reign 
of Edward [ (1283), and completed in the reign of Edward II (1322). 

In 1277 Edward I surrounded the town of Oswestry with walls, 
and in August 1284 Bishop Anian and his clergy assembled here to 
receive Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, who commenced in 
this church his visitation of the diocese of St. Asaph ; and it might 
be supposed that church life was stirrred by this event, and the 
church was restored. The north chancel (the windows of which, 
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according to the records were faithfully renewed early in the present 
century) would be the style of architecture of that period or a little 
later, the beginning of the fourteenth century. King Richard II 
seems to have visited the town in 1397, also the Dukes of Hereford 
and Norfolk. 

About 1400 Owen Glyndwr attacked and burned the town, and 
in 1403 assembled to join Lord Percy (Hotspur) in his rebellion. 
Most probably the church again suffered; and when peace was 
established, the inhabitants set to work again to restore the church, 
the chancel, columns, arches, and windows being of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century work. 

The White Monastery, in the middle of the fifteenth century, is 
described by a Welsh poet, Gutto’r Glyn, as being on the south side 
of the town, and speaks of the church being adorned with rich 
chalices, a well-toned organ, and bells, and then says : “ There is no 
better choir (none in which the correctness of singing is greater, 
or the vestments more suitable) from it to Canterbury ; nor do I 
know any convent for monks superior to White Minster.” But, 
taking the poem asa whole, the poet seems rather too profuse in his 
praise of the town of Oswestry and all therein contained. (Byegones, 
vol. iii, p. 305.) 

About six years ago a north transept was added to the church, 
and it was sought to be justified by the assertion that one previ- 
ously existed, and this assertion appeared to be confirmed, when the 
works were being carried out, by remains of shafts and mouldings to 
the jambs of an arch being found, extending northward, on the east 
side of the gable then standing in a line with the north wall of the 
north aisle of the church. But Iam of opinion that no transept ever 
stood there before, and that the remains found were part of a cloister 
extending from the church northwards ; and this opinion is confirmed 
by Leland, who visited the town in 1540, and who says that of the 
Monastery the cloisters alone were left, in the memory of persons 
then living ; also that no remains were found on the west side of 
the supposed transept. 

Pennant assumes that the church was destroyed in 1616, and the 
inscription on the Yale monument speaks of the chanceliof this 
church, commonly called St. Mary’s before its demolition in the late 
wars, anno 1616. What this demolition was, it is difficult to say ; 
but the windows in the north aisle might have been erected about 
this date. _The church suffered again during the Civil War, for the 
Royalists, according to Gough, who garrisoned the town for the 
King, lest the enemy should make use of the tower of the church to 
command the walls of the town, pulled down the upper part of it, 
leaving the part where the bells hung; but the terrier of 1685 says 
“levelling it with the church”, and also destroyed the middle part 
of the building, leaving the east end standing. 

The Lych-Gate bears the date of 1631. 

The old font bears the date of 1662, and was given by Lloyd, the 
Governor, whose arms it bears. Over the exterior door of the tower 

5TH SER., VOL, XI. 17 
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is the date 1692, indicating that as the date at which it was made. 
In 1664 much was done in rebuilding the church, and the tower 
repaired, and the upper part rebuilt. The date on the old altar, 
now used in the Welsh church, is 1672. 

The Registers commence in 1558 and in 1559, and in 1585 refer- 
ence is made in them to the Plague. 

Church-Plate,—No. 1. Elizabethan silver-gilt cup and cover, 1575, 
with the following inscription, “‘ Richard Stauni, mercer, the elder, 
was the funder of this cup, given by him to the Perryshe Churche 
of Oswester. Made anno D’no 1575.” 

2. Tall silver-gilt cup with open work, tall cover. Given 1639. 
Made in London, 1619-20. “The gift of Richard Mason of the 
Hayes, Esq., unto the Church of Oswestrie, in the County of Salop, 
1639.” 

8. Cup with patten as cover, given 1635. “Ex dono Davidii 
Edwards, 1635.” 

4, Plain, tall flagon, given 1707. ‘“ Given for the use of the Holy 
Communion in the Parish Church of Oswestry, 1707.” 

5. Plain alms-plate, gift of Elizabeth Roderick. ‘ Ex dono Mrs. 
Elizabeth Roderick to the Parish Church of Oswestry.” 

6. Plain alms-plate on a foot. The same donor. “For y° use of 
Oswestry Church, given by Eliz. Roderick.” 

7. A silver-gilt and jewelled chalice, given by Mrs. Bulkeley Main- 
waring Owen, of Tedmore, at the time the church was re-opened, 
after restoration, in the year 1874. 

Although I have commenced this paper at the date of St. Oswald, 
one cannot but think that Christianity was firmly planted amongst 
the British in this neighbourhood during the second century, and 
that a church with a band of clergy existed in this important neigh- 
bourhood, being the outlet for a large district of Wales ; but unfor- 
tunately there is no record or remains of this early church. This 

can hardly be wondered at; Oswesiry, standing on the debatable 
land, was the constant scene of war from the earliest times. 
During the fifth century the monastic system largely prevailed 
throughout Wales; and that it also existed in this neighbourhood 
is evidenced by the Monastery of Bangor Is-y-Coed, about fourteen 
miles from Oswestry. 

St. Finnian, the founder of the Monastery of Clonard, in co. Meath, 
was trained amongst the British, and he went forth, with his twelve 
apostles, to Christianize the land; and who in the end not only sent 

out-missionaries to the northern parts of these islands, but also to 
parts of the Continent of Europe. We are told one of the Bishops 
of Glasgow, Kentigern by name, passed through the whole of Cam- 
bria, bearing the Gospel to the unconverted parts of Wales. 

It is supposed by some that the site of the first church at Oswes- 
try was Llanforda (the church on the Morda), some mile and a half 
distant, in the valley of the Morda, and more sheltered amongst the 
woods and rocks of the hills. 

In preparing this paper I have received great assistance in being 
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able to refer to Byegones and The Proceedings of the Shropshire Arche- 
ological Society. 


Owners of Faculty-Pews in the Parish Church of St. Oswald, 


Oswestry, granted in the Faculty issued for the Restoration 
in 1872, in lieu of Faculty-Pews owned in the Church before 
the Restoration. (See numbers on plan of church.) 


No. 1, Mons. Rieunier, four sittings 


John Jones, Esq., Shelbroke, three sittings. Farm at Mid- 
dleton 


2, ditto ditto Brook St. House 

3, Woolpack Inn 

4, Boar’s Head Inn 

5, Thos. Hill, Esq. 

6, Charles Jones, Esq., Cae-glas 

7, ditto ditto 

8, Mrs. Lawson, Freemasons’ Tavern, Salop Road 

9, Mr. Thos. Humphreys, The White House and Middleton 


Farms 


» 10, Mr. Thos. Jennings Sweeney, three sittings 


Jno. Wynne Eyton, Esq., four sittings 


,, 11, Mr. J. P. Cartwright, house in Church Street 
,», 12, Mr. Tomley, two houses in Middleton 

» 13, Phillip Jennings, Esq. 

», 14, Rev. E. Dymock, 43 and 45, Willow Street 

, 15, House of Industry, Morda, four sittings 


Miss Rogers, Cyrn-y-Bweh, three sittings 


» 16, Mr. Jno. Morgan, houses next to Old Bank in Willow 


Street 


,», 17, Stokes Roberts, Esq. 

», 18, Edward Williams, Esq., house in Welsh Walls and offices 
» 19, Mr. Price, ironmonger, houses in Church Street 

», 20, Mr. P. H. Jones, four sittings, house in Bailey Street 


Broom Hall, three sittings 


» 21, Mr. Wright, three sittings, Coach and Dogs 


Mr. Griffith Edmunds, Albion Hill, four sittings 


,», 22, Mrs. Hughes, Unicorn Inn, four sittings 


Miss Price, The Cross, three sittings 


» 23, J. T. Jones, Esq., Brynhafod 
» 24, R. J. Croxon, Esq., four sittings, house in The Cross 


Bellan House, three sittings 


», 29, The Bell Inn 

», 26, Mr. James Richards, Bailey Street 
» 27, Mr. Pickstock, Crumpwell 

» 28, Henry Davies, Esq., Castle House 
» 29, Phillip Jennings, Esq. 


» 30, Phillip Jennings, Esq., The Llys Farm 
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-No,31, Mr, Edwin Brown, The Oak Inn, four sittings 
Stokes Roberts, Esq., three sittings 
,» 02, the Mayor and Corporation of Oswestry 
,, 08, Broom Hall 
», 34, W. F. Rogers, Esq., Stone House 
,, 30, Phillip Jennings, Esq., The Hayes 
», 36, R. J. Croxon, Esq., The Lawn 
», 07, Osborne Hotel 
» 38, Coach and Dogs 
» 39, Bellan House 
» 40, Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., Nantygollen Farm 
» 41, ditto, Cynynion Farm 
., 42, Edward Williams, Esq., Lloran House 
,, 43, Mrs. Smale, house on the Cross 
,, 44, Mr. Jno. Jones, butcher, house in Church Street 
» 45, W. F. Rogers, Esq., Stone House, three sittings 
Miss M. Lewis, three sittings 
,, 46, Miss Lowther, house in Bailey Street 
»» 47, Boydell Croxon, Esq., house in Cross Street and Beatrice 
treet 
», 48, Queen’s Head Hotel 
», 49, Mr. Edward Morris, Salop House 
» 00, R. J. Croxon, Esq., house in the Cross 
» 51, Miss Harriet Jones, house in Church Street 
,, 02, William Hayward, Esq., Weston Cotton 
,» 58, Mr. G. M. Bickerton, The Duke of York 
», 54, Rev. A. Short, The School 
55, W. H. Weaver, Esq., house in Cross Street 
56, Miss Bentley, house in Church Street 
57, G. D. Lees, Esq., Woodhill 
58, Mr. Jno. Phillips, house in Cross Street 
59, Mrs. Smale, The Fox Inn 
60, Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., Llanforda Hall 
61, ditto, Wynnstay Arms 
62, ditto, Llanforda Issa 
63, ditto, Llwynymaen 
64, ditto, Treterclawdd 
65, W. H. Spaull, Esq., Bryntirion 
,, 66, R. J. Croxon, Esq., The Lawn 
67, Phillip Jennings, Esq., The Poplars 
68, Pen-y-llan 
69, G. D. Lees, Esq., Coed-y-Go and Trefonen Farms 
70, Miss Harriet Jones, house in Castle Buildings 
. 71, Mr. Edward Eyeley, house in Pool Road 
,», 72, Mrs. S. Tomkins, houses in Bailey Street 
.» 73, Mrs. Andrew Peate, The Dryll Farm 
», 74, Mrs, Margaret Jones, Three Tuns Inn 
», 70, Mr. Nathl. Price, Smithfield Inn, Salop Road 
», 76, Mr. Haycocks, house in Bailey Street 
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No. 77, Mrs. Smale, house in Willow Street 
In chancel, Rev. Howell Evans, The Lymes 
Ditto ditto the Vicar 


St. Oswald’s Well.—St. Oswald’s Well is situated on the rising ~ 
ground behind the town of Oswestry on the west side. It is 
covered with an arched masonry structure, and the water issues 
from a sculptured head. Its only interest lies in its dedication to 
the saintly King of Northumbria. 


High Lea.’—The residence of W. Fletcher Rogers, Esq. Here there 
are two piece of sculptured alabaster brought from Plas-yn-Pentre 
in the Vale of Llangollen, where they were found concealed under 
the floor of one of the rooms in the gables of the roof. The larger 
piece measures 10 in. in width and 25 in. in height. The subject 
of one is Christ crowned with thorns, surrounded by the emblems of 
the Passion. The other fragment, measuring 16 in. in height and 
11 in. in width, represents some saint, with the nimbus round the 
head, kneeling in front of a stream issuing from a pile of buildings 
at the upper left-hand corner. The saint is clad in armour, over 
which he wears ecclesiastical vestments, and leads a dragon by a 
cord held in the right hand, and holds a bag, or some other object, 
in the left. On one side of the stream is a crucified figure on a 
cross, and a second dragon is swimming in the water below. The 
whole scene is most curious. Perhaps some hagiologist may be able 
to recognise the legend it illustrates from the description just given. 
The subject does not appear to be Scriptural. 


Brogyntyn.2—The seat of the Right Hon. Lord Harlech. In the 
Library are forty MS. volumes containing much interesting matter 
illustrative of English and Welsh history and literature; many 
volumes of letters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
exemplification under the Great Seal, March 5, lst James I, of a 
release by Henry VII of several customs in Wales. (This is printed 
in the Archeological Journal, vol. xxi, page 64.) Here the members 
were courteously received by the Right Hon. Lord Harlech, and 
after examining the carved oak chimney-pieces, dated 1617, in the 
hall, several pictures, antiquities, and ancient MSS., were conducted 
by the owner through the grounds to Castell Brogyntyn, a circular 
earthwork defended by a single rampart, situated a little over a 
quarter of a mile north-west of the house. The diameter of the 
earthwork is about 50 yards, and consists of a bank from 4 to 6 ft. 
high, with a ditch outside. 


Offa’s Dyke.—Rejoining the carriages, the journey was continued 
as far as Forest Farmhouse, two miles and a half west of Oswestry, 


1 Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. i, p. 215. 
2 Ibid., 4th Ser., vol. ix, p. 193. 
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at which point Offa’s Dyke cutsthe road. Here, under the guidance 
of Mr. A. C. Nicholson, the Hon. Local Secretary, the members were 
conducted on foot up the hill to the northward, to afford them an 
opportunity of seeing an almost perfect section of the Dyke, which 
owes its preservation to the fact that the surrounding land has only 
recently been enclosed. This portion of the Dyke might with 
advantage be scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Act before 
it shares the fate of the remaining portions, and is obliterated by the 
plough. 


Llansilin Church.—This church consists of two equal bodies of 
four bays, divided by an arcade of octagonal pillars. In 1890 it 
underwent an extensive process of restoration under the care of one 
of our members, Mr. Arthur Baker. The very beautiful panelled 
ceiling over the chancel was then uncovered and repaired. Under 
the floor of the gallery, supposed to be one of the earliest of its kind, 
was found the following letter from Sir John Watts, Royalist 
Governor of Chirk Castle, to Mr. Jarvis, Vicar of the parish, who 
was deprived by the Parliamentary sequestrators, but afterwards 
appointed Vicar of Llanrhaiadr in 1661 :— 


“* S’r,— Whereas I desired yours and your Brother’s good com- 
panies to dinner on Friday next; I shall desire you will make 
choice of some other day to come and dine with me; what day in 
the beginning of next weeke you please. In regard the next Friday 
is our feast-day ; which I was ignorant of when I invited you. I 
assure you yee shall bee most welcome to mee at all times. 


“T remain your affectionate friende, 


“ Aug, 6th, 1645. Joun Warts. 
‘‘For my very good friende, Mr. Jarvis, Minister of Llansilin, this.” 


A fragment of an old altar slab was also found, and is now placed 
for safety as the sill of the window in the east end of south 
wall. 

Within the church are only two monuments of note—one with 
a Latin inscription, to Sir William Williams, Bart., Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the Parliament which began Oct. 17, 1679, 
and in that which began at Oxford, March 21, 1680; the other to 
David Maurice, Hsq., of Penybont, otherwise called Glancynlleth. 
On this monument a division of the Lloran Uchaf estate in this 
parish among eight sons, about the year 1560, is mentioned, being 
the sixth division of that estate amongst sons from the year 1200 to 
the year 1560. 

In the churchyard close to the south wall, is the grave of Huw 
Morus (Hos Ceiriog), an eminent poet, and one of the best Welsh 
song-writers. He was born at Pontymeibion in 1622, and died 
August 31, 1709. 

“23 Februarii 167: The Montgomeryshire forces began to 
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fortifie Llansilin Churche for the straightninge and keeping inn of 
Chirk Castle men where Sir John Watts was governor. Chirk 
Castle was deserted ultimo die Februarii..—MS. Note-book of 
William Maurice, Esq., formerly in the Wynnstay Library. 

William Maurice of Cefn-y-Braich, a learned antiquary and 
collector of MSS.; Morus Kyffin of Glascoed, translator of Jewell’s 
Apology into Welsh; Charles Edwards of Rhydycroesau, author of 
Hanes-y-Ffydd ; and John Davies of Rhiwlas, author of Heraldry 
Displayed, were all natives of the parish of Llansilin. 

The members inspected the church under the guidance of 
Mr. Arthur Baker, F.R.1.B.A., the architect by whom it was 
“restored” (using that word in its best sense, if it has one). 
Llansilin was, on the whole, much the most interesting church seen 
during the meeting. The Rev. Elias Owen pointed oni two 
remarkable features in the church, (1) that one end of the 
communion-table was carved whilst the other was plain, showing 
that its original position was with the long axis pointing east and 
west in the middle of the chancel; and (2) that on the plaster on 
the north wall of the nave outside could be traced a horizontal line 
coloured red, a relic of the times when the game of fives was played 
‘in the churchyard. There are many other things worthy of 
attention, amongst which may be mentioned the capitals of the nave 
arcade, carved with the same kind of foliage az at Valle Crucis 
Abbey ; an octagonal poor’s box cut out of a solid oak post, dated 
1664; a beautiful eighteenth century wrought-iron grille in front of 
a mural tablet in the north aisle ; the open timber roofs; the south 
door of the nave, riddled with Cromwellian bullets; and last, but 
not least, the fine yew-trees in the churchyard. 

Mr. Baker’s valuable paper on Llansilin Church appeared in the 
last number of the Journal. 


Penybryn.—This house was originally the great hall of a larger 
house, but is now subdivided into several rooms, and converted into 
a farmhouse. 


Sycharth—A moated mound, with a base court extending from 
it. This is traditionally believed to have been the site of Owen 
Glyndwr’s residence in his lordship of Cynllaith. A description of 
this house and its surroundings is to be found in a poem of the four- 
teenth century by Iolo Goch. A large oak beam, now at Lilangedwyn 
Hall, was dug up in the moat two years ago. The mound is evi- 
dently defensive, and of late Saxon or Danish type. The mound, 
there is little reason to doubt, is anterior to the time of Glyn- 
dwr. When all the members present had ascended the eminence, 
Archdeacon Thomas said they were then standing on the moated 
mound of Sycharth, once the residence of Owen Glyndwr, and to 
Welshmen with a heart that name would appeal at once. The 
Archdeacon then pointed out the keep, and the ballium with its 
outer court and muat, and said that standing at the mouth of the 
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pass, and on the way out of England into Cynllaeth and Edeyrnion, 
it was an important point. A very famous poem was written by 
Iolo Goch, the domestic bard of Owen Glyndwr, in which he 
described Sycharth. He had looked everywhere, but had failed to 
find the Welsh version of the poem, but he had had copied a very 
spirited translation, done by an Englishman, that remarkable man, 
George Borrow, who, in travelling through Wales, came to that part 
and translated a very difficult Welsh poem of intricate metre. It 
showed the character of a Welsh chieftain’s mansion of the four- 
teenth century :— 


“Twice have I pledg’d my word to thee 

To come thy noble face to see: 

His promises let every man 

Perform as far as e’er he can ! 

Full easy is the thing that’s sweet, 

And sweet this journey is and meet ; 

I’ve vowed to Owain’s court to go, 

And I’m resolved to keep my vow; 

So thither straight I'll take my way 

With blithesome heart, and there I'll stay, 

Respect and honour, whilst I breathe, 

To find his honour’d roof beneath 

Thy chief of long-lin’d ancestry 

Can harbour sons of poesy ; 

I’ve heard, for so the muse has told, 
He's kind and gentle to the old ; 
Yes, to his castle I will hie, 

There ’s none to match it ‘neath the sky: 
It is a baron’s stately court, 

Where bards for sumptuous fare resort ; 

There dwells the lord of Powis land, 

Who granteth every just demand. 

Tts likeness now I’ll limn you out : 

Tis water-girdled round about ; 

It shows a wide and stately door 

Reached by a bridge the water o’er ; 

Tis formed of buildings coupled fair, 

Coupled is every couple there ; 

Within a quadrate structure tall 

Muster the merry pleasures all, 

Conjointly are the angles bound, 

No flaw in all the place is found ; 

Structures in contact meet the eye 

Upon the hillock’s top on high : 

Into each other fastened they 

The form of a hard knot display. 

There dwells the chief we all extol 

In timber house on lightsome knoll ; 

Upon four wooden columns proud 

Mounteth his mansion to the cloud; 

Each column’s thick and firmly bas’d, 
And upon each a Joft is plac’d ; 

In these four lofts, which coupled stand, 
Repose at night the minstrel band ; 

Four lofts they were in pristine state, 

But now partitioned form they eight. 

Tiled is the roof, on each house-top 

Rise smoke-ejecting chimneys up. 
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All of one form there are nine halls, 
Kach with nine wardrobes in its walls, 
With linen white as well supplied 
As fairest shops of fam’d Cheapside. 
Behold that church with cross upraised, 
And with its windows neatly glaz’d ; 
All houses are in this comprest : 
An orchard’s near it of the best, 
Also a park where void of fear 
Feed antler’d herds of fallow deer ; 
A warren wide my chief can boast, 
Of goodly steeds a countless host ; 
Meads where for hay the clover grows, 
Cornfields which hedges trim enclose ; 
A mill a rushing brook upon, 
And pigeon tower fram’d of stone, 
A fishpond deep and dark to see 
To cast nets in when needs there be, 
Which never yet was known to lack 
A plenteous store of perk and jack. 
Of various plumage birds abound, 
Herons and peacocks haunt around, 
What luxury doth his hall adorn, 
Showing of cost a sovereign scorn ; 
His ale from Shrewsbury town he brings, 
His usquebaugh is drink for kings. 
Bragget he keeps, bread white of look, 
And, bless the mark ! a bustling cook. 
His mansion is a minstrel’s home, 
You’ll find them there whene’er you come. 
Of all her sex his wife’s the best; 
The household through her care is blest. 
She’s scion of a knightly tree, 
She’s dignified, she ’s kind and free. 
His bairns approach me pair by pair,— 
O what a nest of chieftains fair ! 
Here difficult it is to catch 
A sight of either bolt or latch: 
The porter’s place here none will fill ; 
Here largess shall be lavish’d still, 
And ne’er shall thirst or hunger rude 
In Sycharth venture to intrude. 
A noble leader, Cambria’s knight, 
The lake possesses, by his right, 
And midst that azure water plac’d 
The castle, by each pleasure grac’d.” 


The Archdeacon said it must have been by a poetic licence that 
Glyndwr was described as lord of Powysland. The church referred 
to must have been the domestic chapel; as to the park, all the part 
about the mound, including the wooden knoll in the south, was still 
called the park; and in the enumeration of the household it would 
be noticed that the cook came first. Glyndwr’s wife was one of the 
Hanmers of Hanmer,—Mr. Baker mentioned that he had been told 
that the moat and ponds were filled by means of lead pipes, and he 
— it was so, for he did not see how the water could get there 
otherwise. He was told there was water on the height overlooking 
the mound. 
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Llangedwyn Hall.—The residence of the Dowager Lady Williams- 
Wynn, containing several objects of interest, among them the Cycle 
jewel given to her ladyship (Lady-President, 1852-1869) by the 
secretary of the Cycle when it was dissolved in 1869. The Cycle 
was a Jacobite Club instituted June 10, 1710, and to it many of the 
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principal landed gentry of Cheshire and North Wales belonged. 
Llangedwyn Hall is supposed to have been built early in the 
sixteenth century, and it was then called Plas Newydd, and was the 
residence of the ancestors of Moris ap Robert ap Moris, whose 
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daughter and heiress, Catherine, 
married Owen Vaughan of Llwy- 
diarth, Esq. After the marriage 
of Ann Vaughan, daughter and 
eventual heiress of Edw. Vaughan, 
Esq.,to the Hon. Watkin Williams- 
Wynn in November 1710, several 
alterations were made in the 
house. 

Here the party were cordially 
welcomed by their hospitable host- 
ess, and provided with afternoon 
tea. 


Llangedwyn Church, -— This 
church, rebuilt in 1869, consists of 
chancel and nave, with a south 
lean-to aisle of three bays. The 
recumbent effigy of a priest in his 
vestments lies against the south 
wall of the chancel. When the 
walls of the old church were being 
taken down an early incised slab 
was found, which had been built 
into them. 

Church Plate.—The Chalice was 
made in London in 1694; the 
maker’s mark is found on some 
flagons of the year 1695, belong- 
ing to St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. The Paten is 1715, 
was made of the higher standard 
of silver then used, but used only 
for a short time, owing to its 
proving too pure and soft to 
stand wear. The maker was one 
Humphrey Payne of Cheapside. 
Winchcombe Church, co. Glouces- 
ter, has a flagon, and Oswestry 
Church two alms-plates, of the 
same maker. The Flagon is also 
London made, in the year 1753, 
and given in 1754; maker, A. B., 
about whom not much is known. 


Llanyblodwel Church. — Orna- 
mented internally with many texts. 
Walls and pillars painted ; altar 
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highly embellished ; old screen restored ; tower, circular and taper- 
ing, detached from church, 

The building is chiefly remarkable for having been restored by 
the Rev. John Parker, one of the leaders of the revival of the 
Gothic style in Wales. 
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Fragments of Sepulchral Slab at Llanyblodwel. 





In the churchyard are two stone coffins, which were dug out ot 
the ground when the foundation for the tower was being laid. In 
the churchyard is a fragment of a sepulchral slab, with hare 
pursued by hound; it is built up into the wall opposite the 
tower. 





Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Man, THe Primevat SavaGe, HIs HauNTs AND RELICS FROM THE Hitt 
Tors or BeprorpsHire TO BLackwaLL. By Worrstneton G. 
Samira, F.L.S. London: Edward Stanford. 1894. 8vo. Pp. 
349. With 242 Illustrations by the Author. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Worrnineton G. SmirH has been so long and honourably con- 
nected with the Cambrian Archeological Association, and his capa- 
city as a keen antiquary is so well known to the scientific world, 
that any work from his pen is sure to receive a hearty welcome 
from our members, and to be largely appreciated by them. 

Whilst Mr. Smith was resident in the north-east of London he 
had an exceptionally good opportunity of examining the geological 
strata exposed during the digging of the foundations of houses at 
Stoke Newington during the years 1878 to 1883, chiefly in Alkham, 
Koverdale, Osbaldestone, and Fountain Roads. By the careful 
observations then made he established the fact that at a depth of 
about 4 ft. below the present surface of the ground there existed 
traces of a paleolithic floor ; 2.e., an ancient land-surface of paleo- 
lithic age. The floor consisted of a stratum of subangular, ochreous 
gravel, varying from 2 to 6 in. in thickness, and in some places 
very visible as a thin line of slightly contrasted colour. Upon this 
floor was found an immense accumulation of paleolithic imple- 
ments, including those of the pointed and oval type, scrapers, ham- 
mer and anvil-stones, flakes, and cores. Most of the stone weapons 
and tools were as perfect and as keen-edged as on the day they 
were made, showing that they could not have been transported with 
sand and gravel from elsewhere, but were actually in situ. 

In Abney Park Cemetery the same floor was revealed, at a depth 
of about 12 ft.,in digging graves; and on Stoke Newington Com- 
mon the floor was found to be duplicated, there being two imple- 
mentiferous beds,—one at a depth of 4 ft. below the surface, and 
the other at a depth of 6 ft.3 in. The duplication of the floor 
shows that after the men had made the flint tools found in the 
lower stratum, a flood must have occurred, which drove them away 
from the position, and covered their relics with sand so slowly 
deposited as not to have disturbed them. When the surrounding 
conditions improved, the paleolithic men returned, and recom- 
menced work on the newly made land-surface. They finally retired 
from the position in front of the advancing contorted drift, which 
appears to have been laid down not by water, but by moving ice or 
frozen mud coming from the north. The paleolithic floor is in all 
cases covered by the contorted drift, which thus seals up the imple- 
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ments. There is no probability that the palwolithic men ever re- 
turned to their old haunts after the contorted drift had been laid ; 
and the evidence of the drift, as well as of the immense thickness of 
the stalagmite which overlies the paleolithic remains found in the 
bone-caves, seems to indicate that at the close of the paleolithic 
age this portion of Evrope was temporarily depopulated either by a 
pestilence resembling the “ Black Death” of the Middle Ages, or by 
some change in the physical conditions which rendered the country 
uninhabitable. 

It is fortunate for science that when Mr. Worthington Smith 
removed from the north-west of London he took up his abode in a 
district where he was destined to make even more important disco- 
veries than those already mentioned. Immediately on his arrival 
at Dunstable, in 1886, he commenced to search for traces of palao- 
lithic man, and was soon rewarded by finding artificially made flint 
flakes, which were quite sufficient to prove that the district had 
been inhabited in paleolithic times. 

In 1888 Mr. Smith picked up five ochreous palwolithic imple- 
ments on some newly gravelled roads near the Grammar Schools 
at Dunstable ; but it was not until the following year that he was 
able to ascertain where the gravel came from. In June 1889 he 
discovered that the excavations which yielded the implementiferous 
gravel were the brick earth-pits at Caddington, three miles south- 
east of Dunstable, on the borders of Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire. 
Caddington is situated on the top of a chalk hill capped with brick- 
earth and gravel, 595 ft. above the Ordnance datum. On the west 
is Kensworth Hill, rising to a height of 799 ft., and between it and 
Caddington runs the line of the Roman Watling Street. The 
water of Caddington Hill flows into the Thames either by the Ver 
(a tributary of the Colne) on the west, or the Lea on the east, whilst 
all the west side of Kensworth Hill is drained by the Ouzel, which 
joins the great Ouze. At Caddington, therefore, Mr. Smith had 
reached the sources of those rivers, the gravels of whose valleys he 
had previously explored in the neighbourhood of London. 

It was in brick-earth (pit C) at Caddington that Mr. Smith made 
his great discovery of the site of the lake-side living-place and flint 
implement factory of paleolithic age, which is the principal razson 
@étre of the present volume. He found a paleolithic floor very 
similar to the one at Stoke Newington, and from it obtained more 
than five hundred artificially struck flakes which he was able to 
replace upon the original flint weapons from which they were 
detached by the rude hammer-stones of the primeval savage. 

The implements found on the paleolithic floor were of the later 
or cave-type, and of indigo colour, with a lustrous surface, edges as 
sharp as a knife, and unabraded. The floor was duplicated in 
places, as at Stoke Newington, and was covered by contorted drift 
containing ochreous abraded implements of the earlier or river- 
gravel type, which had been transported from elsewhere. 

The results of Mr, Worthington Smith’s investigations have a 
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most important bearing on the question of the antiquity of man’s 
existence on the earth. According to the usually accepted theory 
of geologists, the highlands of Great Britain were covered with 
snow and ice during what is called the glacial period; and the 
slowly creeping glaciers, whilst travelling from the east towards the 
south-west, ground down the mountain-tops, and deposited the 
débris, in the shape of boulder-clay, at a lower level. At the close 
of the glacial period Great Britain was submerged in the sea, most 
of the ice disappeared, and afterwards a re-elevation of the land 
took place. 

In the hotly debated question of whether man’s appearance in 
Britain took place in pre-glacial or post-glacial times, Mr. Smith 
takes the side of those who hold that the primeval savage could not 
have lived here either when the land was covered with ice or when 
it was under the sea, and that there is no evidence of his presence 
until the re-elevation of the land when the glacial period had come 
to an end. 

Mr. Smith’s remarks upon the disastrous result to science of the 
publication of his discoveries at Stoke Newington in The Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute are worth quoting at length as a melan- 
choly warning to others. He says: ‘The extent of the paleolithic 
floor exposed at North London was several hundred times as great 
as the very limited area excavated on the palwolithic floor at Cad- 
dington. There can be no doubt, if the former excavations had 
been systematically examined, and all the antiquities, bones, etc., 
laid aside for proper examination, the results would have been some 
hundred times greater and better than those at Caddington. The 
failure was due to one cause alone. When I first lighted on the 
North London palwolithic floor I was most careful to keep the 
workmen entirely in the dark as to the real nature of my quest. 
Under these circumstances I was able to secure such antiquities as 
were brought to light in an easy and pleasant manner, without any 
extravagant expenditure of time or money. 

“After my first paper was laid before the Anthropological Insti- 
tute it became general knowledge that paleolithic implements could 
be found in the gravels and sands of North-East London, and this 
knowledge was used in an improper way by curio-collectors who 
neither knew nor cared anything for the knowledge which might 
be obtained by a careful examination of the sections and relics, but 
whose sole object was to secure implements at any price and by 
any means. ‘The result of this was, that the men, who were at first 
friendly and obliging, became very unfriendly, and I was even 
exposed to personal violence, because the workmen could easily get 
from strangers five or ten times the sum I had been in the habit of 
giving. Some of the men pawned implements, and sold the tickets ; 
others took implements to publichouses, and got beer and gin 
advanced on them. Purchasers sometimes went to these public- 
houses, paid the score, and secured the tools. In another instance 
a landlady took several tools as security for unpaid rent. The men 
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were no better for the extra pay, as nearly all the money went into 
the publichouses; and when drunk, the men got discharged, and 
then violent scenes occurred at their homes. Every result was bad. 
A still worse consequence followed. Sometimes men would dig in 
unprolific places, and as visitors still came offering money for relics, 
the men at last (so that the supply might not fall short of the 
demand) set about making forgeries. These forgeries sold quite as 
readily as genuine antiquities, simply because collectors of curios 
did not know the true from false.” 

The ingenious tricks of forgers are fully exposed in a chapter 
devoted to the subject, and it is most gratifying to learn that the 
collectors who had enlightened the workmen as to the “ points”’ 
which an implement should possess, were themselves the most 
severely bitten by the forgers. 

A common way of becoming a leading archeologist is to join a 
mutual admiration society ; others “stir it and stump it and blow 
their own trumpet”’ in order to get on; whilst some are exploited 
by a kind friend. Mr. Worthington G. Smith has chosen a surer 
and more honourable road to fame by devoting years of his life to 
a work which has advanced our knowledge of primeval man by 
leaps and bounds, and places him at once in the foremost rank of 
European archeologists. 





Liantwit Mason: a Firta Century University. By ALFRED 
C. Fryer, Ph.D., M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 1893. 


This is the enlarged form of a paper read by Dr. Fryer at Cardiff 
in 1892, before the British Archsological Association, and professes 
to be merely a rough sketch in which “a series of notes made dur- 
ing a short holiday leisure are woven into a few short chapters.” 
Dr. Fryer makes large use of the work of others, but he has the 
honesty and candour to acknowledge his obligations. He describes 
Llantwit Major as it is now, pleasantly and picturesquely, but too 
briefly, as he would probably acknowledge, to do anything like ade- 
quate justice to the importance of its ancient remains. Yet he has 
felt the charm of the place, and has expressed some of it in his 
pages; and, after all, this is worth more than a lengthy accumula- 
tion of archeological details. His sketch of the Saints of Llantwit 
is well done. He has thrown his heart into it: he loves them him- 
self, and is likely to induce others to do so too. But his account of 
the studies of the “ Fitth Century University” will scarcely satisfy 
a rigorous archeologist or student of history. It is undoubtedly 
interesting to be told that “the teacher of the Llyfr Pren (Book of 
Tree) had a boundless enthusiasm for his subject”, and that the 
Trioedd Pawl were dictated to the students, and that they com- 
mitted them to memory; but these statements will not convince 
hardened sceptics, and may make them angry. But points like 
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these scarcely detract from the real value of the book, which lies in 
its suggestiveness. 

It may be an anachronism to call Llantwit a “ University” at all ; 
but Dr. Fryer’s book will cause some to remember that there were 
heroes in Wales even before Howell Harris and “ the Awakening”’, 
and may lead many to love Llantwit and its Saints, and to investi- 
gate the subject further for themselves. This little book, therefore, 
is likely to be of real and valuable service to the general reader. It 
is written throughout in a graceful and clear style, and is inter- 





Llantwit Major Church, from the South-West. 


spersed with natural and pleasing reflections. There are a few mis- 
prints, the funniest of which is the “ Synod of Brefé”, but otherwise 
the get-up is excellent. Good paper and clear type, a few simple 
illustrations reproduced from photographs (one of which we are able 
to give by the courtesy of the Publisher), and a neat cover, render 
its appearance eminently attractive. 

E. J. NEWELL, 





STH sER., VOL. Xt, 





Archaeological Motes and Queries, 


St. Donat’s Cross.—I should feel greatly obliged if any members 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association would contribute towards 
the reparation of St. Donat’s churchyard cross, which is in a very 
unsafe condition, and considerably out of perpendicular: in fact, I 
consider its condition is so precarious, that should it be left in its 
present state much longer, it will in all probability fall, and be lost 
for ever. The Rev. Rees Williams, Vicar of St. Donat’s, is at present 
burdened with the difficult task of raising money for the restoration 
of the church, which is sorely needed, and has placed the reparation 
of the cross entirely in my hands, both as to obtaining and expend- 
ing the necessary amount. 

I have received from Mr. Bassett of Boverton a donation of £5; 
but I want £20 more. When this amount is forthcoming I propose 
entrusting the work of erecting a scaffolding round the cross, hoisting, 
resetting, and redowelling to Mr. W. Clarke of Llandaff, whe will act 
under my personal supervision, No attempt will be made to dis- 
place or alter the position of a single stone, but simply to secure 
the Cross for future generations. Any donation, however small, 
will be (with the Vicar’s permission) thankfully received by me, 

Llandaff. G. E. Hatiipay, 


Architect for the Reparation of the Church, 
and Hon, Architect for the Repair of the Cross, 





Casts or Ancient Crosses aT Marcam.—Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., 
Curator of the Cardiff Museum, gives the following account of the 
ee to the Cardiff Museum, in Zhe Western Mail of May 15, 

‘On several occasions reference has been made in these columns 
to a resolution of the Cardiff Museum Committee to form a complete 
collection of casts of the pre-Norman monuments of the district. 
It is gratifying to find that, so far as the commencement is con- 
cerned, it is now an accomplished fact. A fortnight or more ago 
the Committee engaged a firm, who are in the regular employ of 
the British and South Kensington Museums, to make plaster-casts 
of two of the celebrated Margam Abbey series of these antiquities,— 
the great Wheel-Cross and that known as the Cross of Enniaun. 
They are now placed in the Cardiff Museum, and are in every sense 
of the word excellent and satisfactory. In one sense, indeed, they 
surpass the originals. The carvings and other markings are more 
accentuated through the stronger contrast of the lights and shadows, 
and in consequence many details are now rendered visible which 
before were unnoticed. For this reason, let alone the more import- 
ant one of facilitating comparative study, such a collection is well 
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worth the trouble and expense of making it. But, to take a more 
popular view, a suitable gallery filled with such casts cannot fail to 
be a most interesting and attractive feature of the future museum. 
Perhaps a still more gratifying aspect of the matter is the indica- 
tion it gives that the Committee are not afraid of being original. It 
is their intention to have casts of all these monuments in their dis- 
trict ; and in this laudable intention we believe they stand alone as 
a museum authority. 

“These monuments (termed ‘pre-Norman’ for want of a more 
exact designation) are interesting Jandmarks of a well-marked but 
little known phase of the national history, that lying between the 
close of the Roman occupation and the Norman conquest. They 
are directly or indirectly products of the Irish civilisation of the 
time, and that island possesses at the present time the largest num- 
ber and the most notable examples of the class. Agreeably to this 
origin, they are found most plentifully in those parts of Great 
Britain which are adjacent to Ireland, and this accounts for Wales 
having so large a share of the British examples. Ireland, owing 
to its position outside the Roman world, and to its immunity from 
the ravages of the Teutonic hordes who overran the Western Em- 
pire and well-nigh crushed out its civilisation, developed a culture 
peculiarly its own; and at the time when the fair lands of England 
were under pagan darkness and the light of the ancient British 
Church was flickering on the hills of Wales, it was the seat of a 
robust Christianity overflowing with missionary enterprise. Its 
missionaries revivified the British Church, were largely instrumental 
in the conversion of the English, and penetrated all parts of the 
Continent, even to the south of Italy; and wherever they went, 
their former influence is attested by sculptured stones and illumi- 
nated gospels and missals. Such mementoes, then, are treasures 
deserving of every care and study. 

“These monuments fall into two groups,—an early one consist- 
ing of ‘pillar-stones’, and a later of ‘sculptured monuments’. The 
former are rough, unhewn monoliths, the descendants apparently 
of the more ancient menhirs. They are strictly sepulchral, and 
bear inscriptions in debased Latin capitals, and are usually simple 
crosses. Those of the second group take various shapes, one being 
the upright ‘slab-cross’, a variety probably of pre-Christian origin, 
which survived as a common form of headstone to as late as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The typical outline has a large 
circular head of greater width than that of the slab below. The 
emblem of the cross was a superficial device only ; and in this 
respect these slab-crosses differed from the beautiful and usually 
more elaborate ‘high crosses’ of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
in which the whole block of stone was wrought into the form of a 
cross. 

“The great Wheel-Cross of Margam is undoubtedly the finest slab- 
cross in Great Britain, and it is probably the largest, being no less 
than 7 ft. high. Both sides of the slab itself, and the whole visible 
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surface of its pedestal or socket-stone, are richly decorated in low 
relief. The cruciform device of both sides of the head (unfortu- 
nately broken away to a large extent on the back) is of the typical 
form of the period,—four square panels set cross-wise, and con- 
nected with one another by a circular band, and with a central 
square by four arms. The lower arm is prolonged below tho lowest 
square to the pedestal. All these panels and bands on the front are 
decorated with interlaced ribbon-work, and the central one has also 
a bold boss in addition; while, to judge from the remains on the 
back, the squares were filled in with a key-pattern, and the bands 
with interlacing work. On two of the spandrels between the arms 
of the cross are traces of inscriptions, but only the letters (minus- 
cules) ‘ Conbelin ...... suit’ can be deciphered. The cast has brought 
to light traces of another inscription between the ring and the edge 
of the slab on the same (left side). 

“On each side of the prolonged lower arm is a quaint human 
figure. That on the left is a man with a moustache and well- 
defined, short, square beard. On the head isa hood. He wears an 
ample gown. In his right hand is suspended a square bag or case, 
probably a book-satchel. The other figure is certainly that of a 
woman, with long hair thrown back over the forehead. She is 
slightly turned towards the shaft of the cross, and apparently her 
hands are clasped or crossed. There can be no reason to doubt 
that these are SS. Mary and John the Evangelist, who were the 
usual accompaniments of representations of the Crucifixion in later 
medisval times, but not by any means the rule in these earlier 
times. The book is symbolic of the Gospel, and nearly always 
occurs in these older sculptures of St. John. The representation of 
this Evangelist may seem strange to our eyes, which are accus- 
tomed to that of him as a young, beardless man; but it is 
quite in accordance with the well-known little connection of the 
Christian art of these islands with the Continent. St. Mary seems 
to have been usually represented with the hands folded or crossed. 
An example of the latter is seen on the cross at Monifieth, Scotland. 
In apparently all these ancient examples the Evangelist stands on 
the right-hand side of the cross,—left, of course, from the stand- 
point of the spectator. 

“Hach side of the pedestal is thrown into a large panel by a 
cable-like band, which in several places is doubled. The vertical 
angles are further enriched by a row of small bosses. Above the 
panel, at one end, is a single course of similar bosses, each sur- 
rounded by a circle of smaller ones; the whole, perhaps, intended 
for flowers. The panels of the ends are filled with fine interlacing 
work, while that of one of the sides is divided into several very 
unequal spaces. Two of these are decorated with fret-patterns ; 
the others with interlacings, one very coarse, and loosely entwined. 

“The remaining panel is of unique interest, so far as Wales is 
concerned. 

“Until the recent moulding, the monument had stood, time out 














Cast of Cross of Conbelin at Margam Abbey, 
in the Cardiff Museum. 
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of mind, against a part of the Abbey ruins,! and the nature of the 
decoration of the pedestal on that side was not suspected. The ori- 
ginal is now withdrawn sufficiently far away to allow of inspection, 
and the Cross is securely fixed in the socket on its summit by oak 
wedges. 

“This panel contains a hunting-scene. Two men on horseback 
are chasing what is apparently a doe. A dog below is trying to 
pull the hunted animal down, while another has climbed its back, 
and is attacking the ears or head. It is just possible, however, that 
the hunted animal is a buck, and that what has just been described 
as a dog is really intended for its horns. The whole treatment, 
while spirited, is rather grotesque. The hunters have been degraded 
into mere heagls on the horses’ backs, and the sculptor has shown 
them full-faced, and therefore as averted from their quarry. The 
space behind each hunter is decorated with a triquetra; and on the 
first horse are two concentric circles, which may possibly have some 
hidden signification derived from pre-Christian sources. Hunting- 
scenes are extremely rare on the monuments of this era, but are 
occasionally found in North Britain and Ireland. Attempts have 
been made to give a religious meaning to these scenes; but they are 
probably merely hunting-scenes, and nothing more. 

“The Cross of Enniaun is a much less imposing monument. It 
is simply a slab; but its decoration is finer, and more carefully 
wrought. The circular head has a similar but more highly deve- 
loped cross than the above, and the whole middle portion of the 
slab below is thrown into a bold panel of interlacing work. A 
smaller panel below records in minuscules the fact that ‘ Enniaun 
made this Cross of Christ for the soul of Guorgoret’. But the most 
interesting feature is that the name of Christ is indicated by the 
first three Greek letters of Christos. 

‘The Committee are to be congratulated that already, at the very 
commencement, their contemplated collection of casts of these 
ancient monuments has added to our knowledge of the subject. 
Through want of funds, the collection will take many years to com- 
plete, and this certainly suggests the desirability of outside help. 
It affords a new field for the generosity of those who have the 
future of the Museum and Art-Gallery of Cardiff at heart ; and with 
such help these casts will be monumental of the public spirit of its 
citizens as well as of the art-culture of long centuries ago.” 





Roman Roor Fintan at Liantwit Masor.—By the courtesy of the 
Editor of The Antiquary we are able to give the following interesting 
account of some Roman roof-finials :— 

In the August issue of The Antiquary were two sketches of Roman 
carved stones by Mr. Bailey; the one a roof-finial in Bath Museum, 


1 O'Donovan, in his Excursions through Wales, states that at the beginning 
of this century the Cross stood against the wall of a public-house in the 
village of Margam. 
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and the other a fragment (presumably of some sort of terminal) at 
Little Chester, co. Derby. This he suggested was also a roof- 
finial ; but Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., Curator of the Cardiff Museum, 
points out that the latter stone is not channelled out on its 
under surface to receive the ridge, as is well shown in his sketch 
of the Bath specimen. The same channelling occurs on a very 
similar stone found at Llantwit Major, near Cardiff, which was 
described and illustrated by Mr. Ward in The Antiquary (vol. xxvi, 
p- 55) of last year. 

This gentleman also sent particulars of another example, which 
was ploughed up in a field on the Wyndcliff, near Chepstow, about 
twelve or fourteen years ago, and is now preserved in Piercefield 
House, in the vicinity. It seems to have attracted no attention until 
recently, when it came under the notice of the late Mr. W. H. Greene, 
an ardent student of Monmouthshire antiquities. Mr. Greene has 
since examined the site where it was found, and has been able 
to trace the lines of a Roman camp surrounding it. It closely 
resembles the Cardiff example in the treatment of the upper or 
pinnacle portion ; but, unlike it, it has only a single arch, not two 
intersecting arches. Both these differ from the Bath stone in hav- 
ing the arches passing through from side to side. 

Pursuing the same subject, Mr. Ward sends the following 
sketches. The first represents a portion of roof that he has just 
erected in the Cardiff Museum, from some stone roof-slabs, ridge- 
pieces, and the finial mentioned above,—all from the Roman villa 
of Llantwit Major. 


From the report of the excavation in the 7’ransactions of the Car- 
diff Natural History Society (vol. xx) he finds that the finial was 
found at the end of a room, measuring externally 20 ft. by 14 ft., 
on the north side of the chief apartments, and that the ridge-stones 
lay the whole length of the said chamber; from which it is clear 
that both belonged to its roof. The “slates” apparently were more 
diffused; so probably the Museum specimens belonged to several 
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roofs. This, perhaps, accounts for some variations as to size, shape, 
and workmanship. They are of fine, hard sandstone, of an average 
thickness of 1 in. ; and the one here shown is 17 in. long and 11 in. 
wide. They were held in position by iron nails with large, flat 
heads. The hole in the one drawn is easily seen; but in some of 
the others it is more to one side, or even in the angle, as determined 
by the accidental shape of the upper end of the “slate”. As the 
distance between the hole and the lower point varies, it seems clear 
that the slabs were nailed to a boarded roof, and not to battens. 
The finial (16 in. high) and the ridge-stones (4 in. high and 6} in. 
across the top) are of Bath stone. The plinth of the finial is some- 
what lower than the ridge-stones; but this probably is accidental. 
There is no doubt that the finial rested upon the ridge in common 
with the ridge-stones, and this implies that the roof lapped over the 
gable. Had the gable been continued above the roof-line, the finial 
must have formed part of the coping, which certainly was not the 
case, as a mere inspection will prove. The shaded portion repre- 
sents the extent of roof which Mr. Ward has erected. 


Since the above was published in The Antiquary, Mr. Ward has 
found among the stone fragments from the site of this villa what 
appears to be the lower end of a slate of the same shape as those 
described above, but half the width. It is quite probable that it is 
part of a verge slate ; and if so, those shown on the sketch (modelled 
in plaster) are not correct. Although the artistic effect of a roof in 
which the former shape was used would not be so good as that in 
which the latter was used, it would have this advantage,—the 
lower point being some inches from the verge, would throw the 
rain-water back from the gable; while in the other case, the point 
being on the edge, there would be a tendency for the water to fall 
over the gable. Is there another case in the country in which slates, 
all the external elements,—ridge-pieces and finials,—of one roof are 
preserved P 
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Guamorcan Appress To Kine Cartes II.—On pp. 158-9 of this 
Journal a loyal address to this King, from the Corporation of Car- 
diff, was copied from an old number of The London Gazette for 1682 ; 
but it was forgotten to be stated that this newspaper had been 
acquired for the Cardiff Museum. Since then Mr. Ward, F.S.A., 
the Curator, has been fortunate enough to obtain another number 
of this paper for the same year, containing the corresponding ad- 
dress of the Grand Jury of the county of Glamorgan. This address 
is here given verbatim : 


' “Windsor, May 8.—The following Addresses have been presented 
to His Majesty, who was pleased to receive them with His 
wonted Goodness. 


“We the Grand Jury for the Body of the County of Glamorgan, 
at the Great Sessions held at Cowbridge for the said County, the 
Tenth day of April, having received in Charge the Presenting of all 
Treasons, Treasanous Conspiracies, and Associations; and nothing 
having occurred unto us more horrid and barbarous than a late 
Association found in the Closet of the Earl of Shaftsbury, produced 
at the Proceedings against the said Earl, and then proved to be so 
found by Francis Gwyn, Esq., one of the Clerks of His Majesties 
Privy Council, who is our Countryman, and a person of known 
Integrity. 

“We look upon ourselves obliged by our Allegiance to our 
Gracious King, and Duty to our Country, to declare our Detestation 
and Abhorrence of that TrarrErous Association, and that we will 
with our Lives and Fortunes defend His Majesties Sacred Person 
and Government, the Lawful Succession of the Crown, and the 
True Protestant Religion as now Established by Law, against all 
Conspirators, Covenanters, and Associators whatsoever: And we 
always pray, That God Almighty will Bless and Preserve His 
Majesties Sacred Person, and His Government, from this damnable 
Contrivance, and all others of that Nature, and from all the Pro- 
moters of them, and give him a long and happy Reign; That his 
Subjects who have been misled by any specious Pretences whatso- 
ever, may become sensible of their Duty to God and the King, and 
serve them faithfully and quietly, with the same Integrity and 
Truth as by the Grace of God we hereunto subscribed shall do. 

“We the Deputy-Lieutenants, and Justices of the Peace for the 
said County of Glamorgan, do Testifie our unanimous Concurrence 
and Assent hereunto.” * 








